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A Friend in Need. 

Big, busy Chicago has always recognized the telephone as a 
mighty business ally, but it is safe to say that the city never 
appreciated that aid so much as it has the past week, during the 
street and elevated car strike. Chicago’s plight was serious in- 
deed. To have the means of transportation on which 2,500,000 
people relied cut off short on the first working day of the week 
threatened to paralyze the activity of a city whose name has 
. been a synonym for business hustle all over the world. 

Imagine the bread winners of 500,000 families finishing their 
breakfasts Monday morning and hurrying off to work—only 
to find no street cars running! A vast majority were from 
six to ten and fifteen miles from their place of occupation. 
Automobiles, bicycles, express wagons and even roller skates 
were pressed into service to transport the workers to their 
daily tasks. They were inadequate, of course, to fill the place 
of the street cars completely, but they helped out materially, 
and with the co-operation of the telephone did much to keep 
the wheels of industry revolving during the early days of the 
crisis. 

As in all times of stress and disaster, the people of Chicago 
found the telephone “a very present help in time of trouble.” 
The great department stores, facing the prospect of empty 
aisles, on bargain Monday, inserted page advertisements in the 
daily papers urging their patrons to “use the telephone” in 
shopping. The stores increased their telephone facilities, and 
found they were needed, for people who could not get down 
town to shop had no difficulty in making their purchases by 
wire. In order to reduce the volume of travel as much as pos- 
sible, and keep the avenues of traffic open for those whom 
actual necessity compelled to go downtown, the papers printed 
editorials advising people to do as much business as possible 
by telephone. “Use the telephone” was the standing motto, 
and it was obeyed in a measure hitherto unknown. 

Shopping by telephone has long been advocated by telephone 
companies and merchants. In some of the Eastern cities, great 


steps have been taken along this line—but the Chicago shopper 


resides closer to Missouri. The enforced shopping by tele- 
phone in Chicago has done much to popularize this use of the 
telephone. The merchants and people alike were very much 
impressed with the facility with which business can be handled. 
Orders by telephone, it was said, in some of the stores were 
taken so expeditiously that one clerk at a telephone was able 
to render as much service as two or three clerks at a counter. 
It was reported that one store made 75 per cent. of its normal 
sales with only 40 per cent. of the clerks able to get down 
town to work. Shopping by telephone, it was admitted, 
brought this about. 

In fact, it was the telephone and the automobile that pre- 
vented a complete tie-up in the loop stores and in many other 
business places. Employers owning cars notified their em- 
ployes, living far from factory or office, that they would pick 
them up on a certain corner and bring them to their work. 
There were countless cases of unavoidable tardiness, but a tele- 
phone message explained the situation and saved many an 
employe from grief. The telephone also enabled men to keep 
anxious households advised of their movements and saved 
many a domestic situation. 

Of course this all added tremendously to the task of those 
The 


Chicago company arranged for many additional operators and 


in charge of furnishing the city its telephone service. 


to insure them being on the job, secured rooms and meals for 


them at downtown hotels. Over 700 operators were quar- 
tered in three loop hotels Monday night and given a theater 
party to help them recuperate from an exceedingly hard day 
at the switchboards. In some exchanges it was found neces- 
sary to double the working force, for the traffic leaped 300 
per cent. in volume. 

The Chicago situation has again demonstrated what a won- 
derfully efficient servant the telephone is to man in this day 
and age. In ordinary times we are apt to forget how much 
the world depends upon it, but when trouble comes the fact 
is brought home with telling force. It would be a mighty 


inconvenient world to live in without the telephone. 
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Learn One New Thing Every Day 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Sooner or later every man who owns or rides in an automobile finds himself stalled 
on his journey because “Somebody” forgot to fill the gasoline tank. 

No thing or man can proceed without power. Engines, bodies and brains constantly 
require new fuel. Steady accomplishment necessitates regular replenishment. 

Transcontinental traffic would be impossible without coaling stations and water 
tanks. The locomotive is useless the instant its tender is empty. 

Your door bell will fail to ring after a given length of time. Just as every battery 
must be recharged when the cells are exhausted, so every mind must be refilled as its 
ideas are utilized. 

This is an age of thinkers. Progress depends less and less upon hand power. 
Machinery is supplanting manual labor everywhere and in everything. 

Wheels are no longer pulled, they're driven. The craftsman has been displaced 
by the mechanic. A human being can’t compete with a lathe or power punch or a 
stamping die or a motor. Photo engraving has superseded the wood cut. The trolley 
has knocked the horse off the car tracks and the automobile has driven him from the 
shafts. 

If you think that mere industry and application will suffice for success, their failure 
is stalking you. Men who work like machines, can’t work as well as machines or as 
cheaply. 

Human automatons, however capable, are thrown in the junk heap the instant we 
can devise an automatic device to fulfill the same duties. 

Beaten paths lead to over-crowded places and discarded opportunities. The old 
game of “follow my leader’ is out of fashion; now it’s “follow my inspiration.” 

The new century insistently cries for originality. We want something new every 
day, and when you cease to respond to the call, your name will be dropped from the 
pay roll. 

Your past performances have been paid for. Our rivals won't permit us to 
indulge in sentimentality. ‘We won't maintain you in your present position if your 
ability does not sustain you there. 

You're up for target practice at the opening of each day. We get your score and, 
no matter how hard you aim to please, if your intention isn’t translated into perform- 
ance, it won't count. What's the use of having an accurate eye and steady arm if you're 
firing blank cartridges? 

There’s only one way that you can last, and that’s to put a fresh idea in your 
mental purse every time you spend a thought. 


A man is like a store; when he lets his stock run down, he loses his customers. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 
























The Telephone, Great Aid to Business in Chicago Strike 


Large Increase in Telephone Traffic Due to Strike of Carmen—Plans Made by the Chicago Telephone Co. in Ad- 


vance to Mee: Such an Emergency—Department Store Business Not Far Below Normal 
Owing to Extensive Shopping by Telephone 


With an increase of from 50 to 300 per cent. in its tele- 
phone traffic and the task of transporting 6,000 operators 
from their homes to the various exchanges, the Chicago 
Telephone Co. this week faced one of the biggest prob- 
lems due to the carmen’s strike, in Chicago. And the com- 
pany met the situation in a most creditable manner. 

Early Monday morning the men operating the street and 
elevated cars in Chicago went on a strike, and until 
Wednesday noon transportation was a problem which con- 
fronted all of Chicago’s thousands of workers. On Monday 
and Tuesday not a surface car moved and but very few ele- 
vated cars—so few that no service may be said to have been 
given. Under such circumstances people who could avoid 
traveling did so, and the telephone was resorted to, as is 
always the case whenever an emergency arises. 

Between the hours of six and eight o’clock Monday 
morning there was an increase of 300 per cent. in Chicago 
telephone traffic. The company’s records for the entire day 
showed an increase of 50 per cent. Under normal condi- 
tions the average daily number of calls is 2,000,000; the 
total number of calls Monday reached 3,000,000. 

Realizing that a general tie-up of the elevated and sur- 
face lines would greatly increase the number of telephone 
calls in Chicago, the officials of the company began two 
weeks ago to plan for the emergency. Due to their fore- 
sight and the effective manner in which the plans were 
worked out, all of the operators of the various exchanges 
were on duty as usual Monday morning, in spite of the 
strike, and the extra heavy traffic was handled capably and 
efficiently. 

In order to transport the operators from their homes to 
the exchanges, the company equipped 150 of its large auto- 
mobiles and horse trucks with seats, and also placed a great 
number of small automobiles at the disposal of the traffic 
department. The operators were divided into three classes, 
as follows: Class A, the operators who could walk from 


Monday Evening Dinner in the LaSalle Hotel Given by the Chicago Telephone Co. to 
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their homes to the exchanges where they are employed. 
Class B, the operators who could reach their exchange via 
steam railroad. Class C, operators who because of the 
strike would be unable to reach the exchanges except by 
special conveyance. 


The strike did not affect the operators in Class A, who 





Emergency Transportation, Leaving the Wabash Exchange. 


could walk to their place of employment. But these were in 
the minority, and did not lighten the telephone company’s 
transportation problem to any extent. So that those in 
Class B might become familiar with the new route for 
reaching the exchanges, all of these operators rode on the 
steam roads last week—the extra expense of transportation 
being borne by the company. 

The big problem was in handling the operators in class 
C, but so effective was the company’s emergency trans- 








Its Strike-Bound Downtown Obperators. 
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portation plan that the operators were carried to their ex- 
changes in good time and without suffering any incon- 
venience. The place of residence of each operator in 
Class C was plotted on a map of the city several days ago, 
and certain street corners were specified where the oper- 


ators should be at a fixed hour. They were then picked up 
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A Striking ‘“‘Shop by Telephone” Advertisement. 


at these points in the company’s small cars and transported 
to the nearest exchange. Operators employed at exchanges 
other than those where the small automobiles left them, 
were then conveyed to their destination in the company’s 
large cars, which carry 60 people. For the purpose of 


identification each operator had been provided with a 
celluloid tag bearing the Blue Bell seal of the telephone 
company. 


For several nights the latter part of last week the day 
operators employed in the big loop exchanges, acting upon 
the instructions of the traffic superintendent, H. N. Foster, 
came to work prepared to remain all night. Quarters were 
engaged in advance at the La Salle, Kaiserhoff and Fort 
Dearborn hotels, the telephone officials being careful to 
choose hotels that are absolutely fireproof. When the 
strike was declared last Sunday all of the downtown oper- 
ators—about 700 in number—were ready for it, and were 
promptly established in the hotels named. 

Through the excellent emergency arrangements made by 
the telephone company, its traffic officials were informed 
of the strike just as soon as it was officially declared. 
Immediately the company’s emergency automobiles were 
put to work. They were used to transport the operators 
on night duty in the exchanges, while the downtown op- 
erators remained at the downtown hotels until the strike 
was declared off Wednesday. They received the best care 
and attention. Arrangements were made to entertain them 
at local theaters. One of the illustrations shows them at 





dinner at the Hotel La Salle prior to going to the theater. 
“Shopping by telephone” was forcibly advocated by news- 
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papers and department stores, so that the strike would not 
cause a decrease in business as to necessitate a decrease in 
the staffs of employes. The various department stores in- 
serted advertisements in the newspapers calling attention 
to the facilities offered for “shopping by telephone.” In 
the time during which the strike question was agitated 
several of the department stores selected expert salesmen and 
saleswomen and gave them a course of instruction in tele- 
phone order work. Additional instruments were installed, 
so that all of the various departments could be quickly 
reached and the specially trained telephone order clerks 
located at them. 

All the newspapers directed attention to the practicability of 
shopping by telephone, and urged readers to adopt the practice. 
The following abstract from an editorial in the Chicago Even- 
ing Post is illustrative of the attitude taken by the newspapers: 


We can prevent to some degree other industries suffer- 
ing from the absolute prostration that has fallen on the sur- 
face and elevated lines. 

We can do this by making by telephone the purchases 
which we would ordinarily make by taking a street car 
downtown. 

The thing may easily be done. The shops will naturally 
make every effort to receive accurately and deliver prompt- 
ly all orders received over the wire. 

Use the telephone for shopping. 

By doing this, you prevent this miserable strike from 
spreading unemployment through other lines of Chicago’s 
business. 


As a result of this campaign, department store managers, 
after checking up the trading of Monday, reported that the 
reduction was amazingly small, and that the volume, all 
things considered, was not far below the normal for this 
period of the year. Switchboard shopping was the mai.. 
agency that kept up the volume of the sales. The doors of 
the shops had hardly been opened before housewives 
throughout Chicago were placing orders by telephone. De- 
livery wagons went out on their regular trips laden with 
merchandise ordered by telephone. 

Monday evening the vice-president of Marshall Field & 
Co. said: “Our business is equipped with the most ex- 
tensive private telephone system in the world. Therefore, 
we have been able to handle the tremendous telephone 
business today with the greatest possible dispatch. The 
telephone systems, together with our extensive delivery 
system, enable us to give our customers satisfactory 
service.” 

One of the accompanying illustrations is a reproduction of 
the advertisement of Marshall Field & Co., which appeared 
in Tuesday morning’s newspapers, and it surely is a strong 
testimonial in favor of telephone shopping. 

“We have done a prodigious business by telephone,” said 
John Budge, of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. “We have a 
telephone in every department, and at every telephone is 
an experienced mercantile operator who knows everything 
about the goods of the department. The customer is able 
to transact business with the greatest expedition, and the 
service is of astonishing efficiency.” 

“We have installed a day and night telephone service to 
meet the emergency,” was the statement given out by the 
manager of Mandel Bros. “We shall give particular atten- 
tion to this method of shopping. Today it has proved a 
marvelous success, and the shoppers are realizing that they 
can make their purchases by telephone and be assured of 
the most efficient service.” 

The managers of the other large department stores all 
indorsed the telephone. “The shopping by telephone has 
been great, and we have installed special service for the 
emergency,” said one. “Efficiency is being demonstrated 
to customers who order by wire,” was the comment of an- 
other. “From the start our telephone trade began to mani- 
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fest itself. We have a special service, and our patrons are 
being given a demonstration of its efficiency as a shopping 
medium,” said still another. The report from another man- 
ager told of the establishment of-extra delivery service to 
take care of the deluge of telephone orders. 

Chicagoans, both purchasers and sellers, have in a few 
hours this last week received a lesson in telephone utiliza- 
tion which would have taken them long to learn under 
normal conditions. Thus is developed new telephone traffic in 
Chicago. “It’s an ill wind that blows no good.” 





The Central Home “I Told You So” Club. 

The determination which local and division managers of 
the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. carried 
home with them from their recent meeting at Louisville, 
Ky., when they adopted as their slogan for this year, 
“Don’t Miss Your Chance” and organized the “I Told You 
So” club dedicated to efficiency and 100 per cent. returns 
for the year, has been proved by developments. It looks 
as though each manager carried home with him a can of 
“efficiency serum,” for some of them got busy shortly 
afterwards, inoculating all the employes of the company 
under them. C. P. Short, manager at Owensboro, C. L. 
Obenchain, manager at Bowling Green, and H. B. Myers, 
manager at Russellville, as well as Frankfort, were among 
the first to get under way. 

In a letter to S. M. Heller, general manager of the Cen- 
tral Home Company, at Louisville, Mr. Short, of Owens- 
boro, referring to the Louisville meeting, said: “The spirit 
of co-operation that prevailed at the meeting increased 
the desire in me to make Owensboro a 100 per cent. effi- 
ciency plant and I resolved to inoculate every employe 
of this exchange with the same spirit.” He attached to 
his letter the original of the resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the Owensboro Home employes, saying, “I am 
sure every signature on this paper means a special and 
continuous effort to put the Owensboro plant in a position 
to say on January 1, 1916, ‘I Told You So.’” 

The resolution follows: 

“Resolved, That we, the undersigned employes of the 
Owensboro Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., do pledge 
ourselves to use our best efforts in our respective depart- 
ments to put the Owensboro plant in the first place, from 
au efficiency standpoint, for the year 1915. 

We congratulate Mr. Jeffery (district manager at Pa- 
ducah), Mr. Myers (manager at Bowling Green), Mr. 
Lynch (manager at Maysville), the three prize winners 
last year, for their success last year and we challenge 
them and all other exchanges to a fight for first place for 
the year 1915. ‘I Told You So.” 

The resolution was signed by C. P. Short, manager; 
E L. Robinson, collector; C. McCarty, E. L. Mitchell, 
Alfred H. Townes, wire chief; Tazewell English, cashier; 
Maude Jarboe, chief operator; Bernadette Hill, Emma 
Dougherty, Lillian Tichenor, Agnes Ohersh, Catherine 
May, Grace Thompson, J. A. Casey, plant superintendent; 
E. W. Pate, W. W. Roby, G. W. Martin, Hadie Littell, 
Ola Willingham, toll clerk; Essie Miller, Marguerite Banks, 
Elizabeth Brady, Grace B. Norton, Mary Robinson, and 
Clara Brady. 

This defiance of the Owensboro Home staff aroused a 
great deal of interest at the Louisville offices of the Cen- 
tral Home. Copies of the Owensboro resolution were made 
there and forwarded to the managers of all the exchanges 
in the system, W. M. Brown, general auditor, calling at- 
tention to the advantages to be gained by lining up the 
whole force in this manner and permitting the employes 
to pledge themselves in resolutions. In the same manner 
copies of resolutions adopted by the Bowling Green 
Home exchange employes and those adopted by the Rus- 
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Home force have also been distributed and will 
be of interest to local managers other than those of the 
Central Home. 

The Bowling Green resolutions were adopted at a meet- 
ing at which prominence was given to a recent article in 


sellville 


TELEPHONY, “Who is the Telephone Company in the 
Public’s Estimation?” There was a general discussion of 
the article, after which Mr. Meyers led up to the resolu- 
tions in a short talk, in which he said: 

“All of our present systems of management are worth- 
less without the fundamental element of personal efficiency. 
A telephone organization to be efficient must look forward 
and re-adjust its service so that its work may be not only 
satisfactorily efficient, but progressively efficient.” 

The resolutions adopted are as follows: 

“Resolved, That we, the undersigned employes of the 
commercial, operating and plant departments of the Bowl- 
ing Green Home Telephone Co. hereby pledge ourselves, 
individually and collectively, to put forth our very best 
efforts to make the year 1915 the most prosperous since 
the organization of the company, by giving first class 
service, highly efficient maintenance of lines, which will 
make 100 per cent, collections easy. 

It is further resolved that we hereby pledge ourselves 
to the most efficient performance of the duties placed upon 
us and to hold before us throughout the year the word 
‘efficient’ and to the end that results obtained in all de- 
partments for the year may record 100 per cent. efficiency. 

It is further resolved that each employe will use all 
means possible to secure at least one new subscriber each 
month, and our slogan shall be ‘1,800 telephones on Janu- 
ary i, io." 

The resolutions were signed by H. P. Myers, Helen 
3utts, Mattie Backus, C. B. Summers, Maggie Sullivan, 
J. C. Pride, Jack Richardson, Owen Caswell, C. N. Cook, 
J. N. Eddy, George B. Miller, Arch Isbell, Mary Jones, 
Ethel Kimbro, Pernie Smutherman, Mabel McGinnis, Zil- 
pah Kirby, Dorris Duncan, Marie Roberts, Stella McGin- . 
nis, Nellie Still, Grace Sharer, R. T. Main, Katie Main, 
R, C. Tuck, Ina Rives and Mrs. House. 

Mr. Obenchain, of the Russellville Home company, is 
not issuing challenges but he said: “We are fully mobilized, 
and armed to the teeth.” Then he sent in the following 
resolutions: 

“We, the employes of the Russellville Home Telephone 
Co., wishing to promote a unity of feeling and believing 
that in union there is strength, do hereby ordain ourselves 
the ‘Home Progressive Club.’ 

We are optimists and we believe in our company and 
ourselves, and with the co-operation and assistance of 
our manager, we have reasons to believe that with our 
combined mental, physical and financial strength, we can 
accomplish the goal of 100 per cent. efficiency for this 
year, throughout the entire plant.” 

These resolutions were signed by the company’s entire 
force: C. L. Obenchain, Georgia Gray, S. P. Magruder, 
Ludlow England, Tabia Obryan, Minnie Marion, Ianthe 
Mcquilken, Stanton Nickens, Olga Coffman, Bertha Hard- 
wick, Buelah Lynch, David Gray, Lucile Magruder, Susie 
Horner and Magdalene Traughber. 

At all the other exchanges of the Central Home, similar 
organizations dedicated to 100 per cent. efficiency and co- 
operation, in order to get that degree of efficiency, are 
being formed. 





Damages Sought for Interrupted Telephone Service. 

Alleging that he was deprived of telephone service three 
days during May, R. A. Poole, of Pine Bluff, Ark., has filed 
suit against the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
for $300 damages. 














Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which 
Underlie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties 
—Prepared Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—T his 
Section on Economics of Telephony written by James H. Shoemaker 











Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 
72. What are given as examples of what a standard or ideal 
for regulation should be? What is said to be the highest ideal ? 
Outline a practical standard for immediate action. What is 
the suggested ideal and the method of attaining it? 
73. 


direct conflict of interests in regard to utilities and the public? 


What is given as a reason for saying that there is a 


74. What is given as the most serious mistake in the present 
regulative practice? What is the big problem? 

75. What is the greatest hindrance to bettering the quantity, 
quality and cost of telephone strvice? What more than any- 
thing else, is frightening away possible investors in securities 
of public utilities? 

76. What is the principal importance of the question of a 
fair return? 

CHAPTER IV. Regulation, Legislation and Management. 
(Continued) 

The “Life Principle” of Regulation—Discouragement 

Dis- 


couragement of the best that men are able to do—in the tele- 


2 
tends toward death; encouragement tends toward life. 


phone business, for instance—tends toward the death of the 
business, whereas encouragement tends in the opposite direc- 
tion. Encouragement tends to enliven, and it is only by en- 
couragement that life can be kept in the telephone business. 
This is why it was suggested in a former section (TELEPHONY, 
May 29) that a phonograph be placed in the office of every man, 
who is endeavoring to discharge the duty of a regulator of 
telephones or other lines of business, to repeat every ten min- 
utes this declaration: “Regulative commissions and regulative 
laws exist for the purpose of praising ‘those who do well.’” 

Everyone who attempts to “attract” capital for the extension 
and the improvement of a business finds out very quickly, the 
power of this principle of encouragement and discouragement. 
Now, the great thing to be accomplished in this matter of 
“Regulation, Legislation and Management” in this: The regu- 
lating commissioners, the makers of the laws and the people, 
generally, must be made to appreciate more fully the tremend- 
ousness of the power of this principle. They must be made to 
see their own self-interest in maintaining in effectual practice 
the principle of encouragement. 

78. Sentiment and Management.—“The common law repre- 
sents the prevailing public opinion which in turn is influenced 
by the ideals of the period,” said Halford Erickson, of the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 

In the opinion of the author, the difficulty in this matter of 
Senti- 
ment, or the prevailing opinion (or whim) of a “period” may 
be more idealistic than practical. 


“Regulation, Legislation and Management” is this: 


For instance, sentiment, it- 





self, really is tremendously changeable—especially in regard to 
the telephone business. Take the matter of two plants in cne 
town: There can be no questioning of the argument so ably 
set forth by J. C. Kelsey, not long since, that in consenting to 
have a second property constructed and devoted to the public 
service, a community becomes as thoroughly obligated (ethic- 
ally) to keep up the interest payments and to eventually return 
the amount of the cost, as if the town, itself, had borrowed 
money on municipal bonds—to build the plant. But it is not as 
certain as one might wish that this ethical obligation will be 
acknowledged by those who give effect to sentiment. It is not 
as certain as one might wish that the city of Chicago will fol- 
low the dictates of ethics in disposing of its Tunnel telephone 
problem. 

Even managers of telephone companies, themselves, do not 
seem to appreciate the importance of keeping sentiment actively 
interested in “the best that is possible now.” It is this that is 
meant when we say: The prevailing whim of this period may 
be more idealistic than practical. 

If, while we assume to be leaders of sentiment, we exalt an 
ideal perfection, which we say may be practiced in some far- 
off future period and, if by our extreme exaltation of that kins 
of an ideal, we discourage those who must be practical in their 
efforts to supply the bread upon which we depend for the keep- 
ing of our souls and bodies together (or for the telephone 
service which we use)—do we not thereby discredit and de- 


stroy our leadership? Do we not thereby disclose the fact 
that we are either insincere or incompetent? 


79. Sentiment and Legislative Regulation—To be engaged 
in a telephone business is to be a utility; and to be a utility 
is to be obligated by law and by logic to be perpetually and 
increasingly serviceable to all the people. Therefore, for the 
management of a telephone business, the practicable standard 
is this: To be as serviceable as is possible under existing con- 
ditions. 

The sentiment of the period is one of these conditions, be- 
cause, whenever an erroneous opinion, whim, or prejudice is 
persisted in, it becomes the governing factor, either by enact- 
ment into law or by controlling practices outside of the law. 

“To maintain ideals and standards is the duty of the ad- 
ministrators of a business,” say the business engineers, who 
have taught us the meaning and the value of “scientific man- 
agement.” As educators these business engineers have taught 
us the necessity of giving attention to “the best that is pos- 
sible under existing conditions.” They have not taught us to 
utterly ignore ultimate ideals of perfection, but they have 
taught us the importance and the value of combining the prac- 
tical with the theoretical. 

They have taught us the necessity of maintaining the highest 
practicable standard for the actual performances of today with- 
out losing sight of the most perfect ideal that it is possible for 
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the theorist to picture for some dim and distant future period. 
When “Regulation, Legislation and Management” are brought 


into proper relations to each other, this conception of the rela- 
tionship of ideals to standards will be properly appreciated. 
Until then, management has an annoying rather than a helpful 
sentiment to contend with. Until then, the regulators and the 
legislators have to deal with this same annoyance—a sentiment 
that is more idealistic than practical. 

80. Competition—Students of telephone economics are re- 
quired to give consideration to existing conditions. To be 
practical, one’s interest in economics must include the actual 
conditions of today, as well as a possible perfection for the 
future. Therefore, with regard to the problem of competition, 
which naturally comes within the limits of a study of telephone 
economics, the author would express himself as follows: 

Economics is, in a sense, the science of the orderliness of 
human endeavor, as well as of the material advantages to be 
obtained therefrom. 


“Sentiment is fast becoming the most potent factor in human 
endeavor,” said the efficient head of one of the world’s great- 
est business institutions in an address some five or six years 
ago. Therefore, sentiment is becoming a matter of increasing 
importance to the economist. When sentiment was less potent, 
as a factor in human endeavor, economists had less need of 
considering it. But, as sentiment increases in its potency as 
a factor in human endeavor, the necessity for economists to 


take recognition of it increases. 


“Sentiment seems just now to be greatly at variance,” said 
the same business man. In the opinion of the author, one 
of the most valuable things that can be said, at this time, con- 
cerning the relationship of competition to the telephone busi- 
ness, is this: There have been great changes of sentiment. 

Not so many years ago it seemed as though public sentiment 
favored two telephone plants in every community. Then there 
came a change of sentiment. There came a time which, in 
the opinion of the author, was properly characterized thus: 
“The places that have one system want two; and the places 


that have two want one.” 


It may be considered dangerous by some to make further 
comment—or to make a guess concerning the third stage in 
the variation of public sentiment concerning this matter of 
competition. Nevertheless, the author will venture the guess 
that so far as sentiment has potency with regard to the tele- 
phone business, it is rapidly turning in the direction of regu- 


lation as the next step. 


The California Railroad Commission has, in effect, said: 
“Whatever one’s opinion may be concerning the relative merits 
of regulation on the one hand and competition on the other, 
it seems plain that no community should be burdened with the 
evils of both without the advantages of either.” 

A graphic chart showing the number of states which have 
adopted legislative regulation of the telephone business from 
year to year, would convince every unprejudiced mind that 
legislative regulation has been on the increase, up to this time. 
Therefore, it would seem, that the principal point of interest 
from the standpoint of telephone economics is this: Will leg- 
islative regulation satisfy the demands of the public? 

81. The Duplication of Plants—Much has been said for and 
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against the general proposition of duplication of plants, which 
is the unavoidable accompaniment of telephone competition. 
In the opinion of the author, public opinion has been influenced 
little, if any, by the able arguments which have been offered, 
both for and against the theory of “economic waste” due to 
duplication. 

If there is any increasing favor for a single or unified sys- 
tem, it has probably been brought about by the idea that “the 
people should get complete service ‘without having to pay for 


,” 


two telephones’.” The fact is that telephone service is so in- 
comparably more valuable than its cost that “economic waste” 
—important as it may or may not be when considered in its 
entirety—amounts to a very insignificant sum per day or per 
month when apportioned with mathematical accuracy among 
the numerous telephone patrons. 

One of the most vital facts concerning telephone competition, 
in the opinion of the author, is this: Competition, combined 
with the glowing promises of the promoter’s prospectus, has 
proven to the satisfaction of the self-interested patron that 
telephone rates, in general, are unreasonably and unnecessarily 
high. Of course, that alone is not sufficient grounds for de- 
termining the question either for or against competition. It 
is, however, a point of economic importance which telephone 
men will do well to keep in mind, for “an industry which does 
not make the protection of its investment its paramount issue, 
will not survive.” 

82. Competition Viewed from an Ethical Standpoint.—Con- 
cerning this matter of competition, perhaps the most practical 
thing we could suggest to the average telephone manager, is 
this: 
public is responsible for the existence of the second telephone 
Without 
the consent and the co-operation of the people, a second plant 


From the standpoint of ethics, at least, the so-called 


plant, wherever competition has been attempted. 


would have been an impossibility. 

There may be “tricks in the trade” of public affairs which, 
in some instances, will prevent those who invested in either 
or both of the plants from collecting a full and complete re- 
turn from the public. Investors may not always get out 
“whole,” including interest for the full period of their invest- 
But, if there is any shame or dishonor, it may be that 
In fact, 


it is apt to be the people who are the responsible party, for, 


ment. 


the people, themselves, are the responsible parties. 


it was the sentiment of the people which caused the second 
investment to be made. 

It can only be in consequence of a change in the sentiment 
of the people that the second investment becomes useless. In 
such event, the responsibility, at least from the standpoint of 
ethics and honor, rests plainly upon the shoulders of the people 
even though they may be successful in their efforts to compel 
the builders of the plant or plants to stand all the loss. 


(To be continued.) 





Meeting of Reno County Independent Association. 


The Reno County Independent Telephone Association 
held its regular semi-annual meeting recently at Hutchin- 
son, Kan. Among those present were W. T. Wiscup, of 
Haven, president of the association; C. G. Gibbons, of 
Nickerson, secretary and treasurer; C. H. Burke, Partridge; 
W. P. Hayes, Arlington; P. E. Krehbiel, Langdon; H. P. 
Geesling and Alva Geesling, of Turon. 





Semi-Annual Meeting of Southern Minnesota Association 


Convention Held Last Week Productive of Interesting Papers and Discussions Which are of Vital Interest 





to Telephone Managers—Rates, Advertising and Publicity, and Public Rela- 
tions—Unanimous Adoption of ‘‘A Statement to the People”’ 


The Southern Minnesota Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion held its semi-annual convention in Hotel Heinrich, Man- 
kato, Minn., June 9 and 10. One visiting delegate, an active 
worker from another district of the state, said: “This is the 
pioneer of meetings of the right kind.” 

In his address President, F. A. Roepke, of Fairmont, dis- 
cussed relations with the public, saying in part: “Every public 
service corporation must furnish adequate and efficient service 
to the public, according to the development and state of the 
art at the time the service is performed, and exact therefor 
only reasonable compensation. Thus, to fulfill its public duty, 
it must at all times keep and maintain its plant in a proper 
state of repair and in an efficient operating condition; adopt 
new inventions as they arise; make extensions and improve- 
ment of plant when necessary and required for the convenience 
of the public; and continue its services without cessation, 
whether profitable or unprofitable. It is subject to public 
supervision as to the extent and quality of its service, as well 
as to the charges it may exact therefor. 

“The reasonableness of the rates it may charge the public is 
determined, in a great measure, by the net earnings left to 
the stockholders after deducting from the total operating rev- 
enues the expense of operation and maintenance; also the an- 
nual depreciation of the plant and all other proper charges. 


COMPENSATION FOR COMPANY. 


The successful administration of the affairs of such a cor- 
poration, so limited and restricted by the rules of common 
law relating to such enterprises, makes it imperative that just 
compensation be promptly returned to the company for all serv- 
ices rendered by it to the public. In conserving the revenues 
of such a corporation and preventing reductions in them from 
toss of inferior construction, the public is as much interested 
as the directors and stockholders of the company, for any ma- 
terial reduction in revenues, however caused, generally results— 
and often necessarily so—in increasing the cost of the service 
to the patron and diminishing the return to the stockholder. 

The burden thus occasioned is invariably cast upon and must 
be borne by both the public and the shareholder in varying 
proportions. Therefore construction should be the largest con- 
sideration in the building or rebuilding of a plant. When con- 
templating new work, new ideas and materials should be thor- 
oughly investigated; so as to ascertain the advantages and sav- 
ings.” 

Among the more important subjects discussed were the fol- 
lowing: 

“Interchange Service,” by F. D. Lindquist, of Fulda. 

“Minnesota’s Compensation Law,” by Frank Kalash, of Lake- 
field. 

“Publicity and Advertising,” by W. S. Clay, of Hutchinson. 

“Educational Work of Public Utilities,” by J. J. Greaves, of 
Glencoe. 

“Construction and Maintenance,” by President F. A. Roepke, 
of Fairmont. 

“The Objects and Benefits of Organization,” Secretary B. C. 
Hazel, of Alden. 

“Rates and Classification of Service,” by D. W. Gretorex, of 
Blue Earth. 

“Telephones and Community Life,” by E. A. Wilcox. 

Each address was followed by a full discussion. The con- 


vention was well attended. A very encouraging feature was 
the attendance of visiting delegates from other districts of the 
state. 
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One of the unique features was the unanimous adoption, by 
this association of “A Statement to the andl which will 
appear in another issue of TELEPHONY. 

In his talk on advertising and publicity W. S. Clay said, 
among other things: 

“My experience in the advertising business began about 46 
years ago. I do not remember the circumstances very well— 
but my first was a ‘want ad.’ The thing wanted was—‘pure 
food.’ The advertising must have been effectual or I would 
not be here today to tell about it. 

But I was shy about this matter of publicity, at first. My 
first experience in the publicity business came when my sister 
made public the facts as to who it was that had accidentally 
broken the pantry window. Of course, I felt much better ‘all 
around’ when it quit hurting. In fact, I was glad that the 
very worst was known by everybody. 

In the telephone publicity business I have been in somewhat 
the same state of mind as I was immediately after breaking 
the pantry window. In common with some of my telephone 
neighbors, I have broken an economic window or two in the 
telephone business—through ignorance and by accident. I am 
not dead sure that I may not have broken one or two by de- 
sign. 

It seems hardly natural, therefore, that I should enjoy the 
prospect of having every fact about my business published. But 
I guess it will have to come in the telephone game—as it did 
in the ball game, which broke my mother’s pantry window. 

And say, boys, when the worst is ‘out’ about our telephone 
game, it is going to be fun to sit back and see the boys from 
the other business games squirm when it comes their turn 
to have the worst made public, for really we are not sinners 
beyond our neighbors. The embarrassment comes solely be- 
cause our case has to be attended to first. 

So let us get our telephone houses in the best possible order. 
Then let us invite Mr. Public to look it through. It will do 
every one of us good.” 

In his paper on “Telephones and Community Life” E. A. 
Wilcox read a soliloquy of an old switchboard which follows: 


TELEPHONES AND COMMUNITY LIFE. 


Allow me to explain, first of all, that I am an old, battered, 
battle-scarred, knife-whittled switchboard resting in the base- 
ment. As I am a “has-been” with only memories left to amuse 
me, I will try to entertain you for a few minutes relating some 
of my observations during my short, troublesome life. 

When I came into existence, I was the first in my community 
to link the farm and village together. As I was looked upon 
as a sort of a temporary affair, I had to do my work over 
poorly constructed pole lines with indifferent joints. 

At first, only every second or third household would consent 
to my wires being installed. Many of the farmers said that, 
if I would not send their messages all over the state free of 
extra charges, they could get along nicely without me. Were 
not the neighbors within walking or driving distance, and what 
use could I possibly be to them? MHowever, some said that I 
would be a good thing in an emergency, and so a foothold was 
gained. 

It was not long before the scoffers turned to be praisers of 
my work. They learned the value of my finger tips, reaching 
here and there, which could be used to get the “so near” neigh- 
bor, the threshing crew, the hired girl or the hired man, and 
tell them the day’s program. They found they could talk 
or hear others talk about the weather, the chickens, the chil- 
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dren, births, deaths, weddings, etc., etc., so at present my mes- 
sengers reach almost every corner of my community. 

My boss says he believes Kelsey is right when he says the 
telephone work is the best business going. He also says that 
it is human and to start it in a community is like a man when 
he has taken unto himself a wife, or when a new life is 
brought into existence. 

I was on the job continually, to bless or to curse and, when 
well used, to be a slave working without a murmur. But if I 
was abused beyond endurance, I rebelled and nothing would 


please me except a reconciliation and better treatment. Prom- 
ises would not suffice; performance was my slogan. 
I have made Methusalahs of all my community. My chil- 


dren, as I call those whom I serve, speak often of the time 
I save them, so I quietly computed my value to them. I am 
sure that they see more, enjoy more and live better than the 
old gentlemen referred to, ever did. 

A few years ago I was much disturbed by what I heard of 
a new rival. Jitney was its name—sometimes called Ford by 
vulgar people. When one of these new fangled affairs was 
brought to live with one of my patrons, I was neglected. For 
days, the whole family left me with the dog as my only com- 
panion. However, I soon discovered that I was more in de- 
mand than before my rival came. I was now needed at all 
hours of the day and night, and new words such as “car- 
buretor,” “ignition,” “sparking,” “puncture,” “dead engine,” 
and “no gasoline” have become a part of the common man’s 
vocabulary. And these same words have taught me that the 
community needs more and better switchboards than ever be- 
fore, so I have settled back and am now living on Easy street. 
While I have made my community into one large family, the 
members of which as a rule get along without friction, I rec- 
ollect twice when I was the means of more harsh talk than I 
ever wish to hear again. My boss said that I did not pay, so 
he decided to raise the rates. Such a commotion was never 
raised in my town before nor since. Business men met with 
farmers and the precarious operation of being partisan and 
neutral at the same time, was practiced. Many meetings were 
held and the town became full of men on foot, in carriages, 
and in automobiles, to protest at a slight raise which I’m sure 
was not unreasonable. 

After much parleying and hot words which divided neigh- 
bors, leaving sore places which will be hard to heal, it was de- 
cided that I was a real business, not a plaything. Things again 
settled into the old ruts and I took up my work with unbroken 
connections, having at one time struggled along with plugged 
and cut lines, which I assure you was anything but pleasing 
to my community. 

I was surely alarmed when I first heard that they couldn’t 
get a spark, for I remember very well when they first began 
sparking through me. How they blushed, and my transmitter 
would stutter ? ? ! But later, making dates, honey talk, 
etc, became very common, and I knew all the secrets. I 
could even forecast wedding weather as well as the govern- 
ment man. However, like most of the troubles of my com- 
munity, the worst dreaded were the ones which never mate- 
rialized. If I have injured anyone’s business, it might be the 
advertisement part of the country newspaper but perhaps that’s 
just a notion of mine. 

Let me see. When I first came into this part of the country, 
farm lands were selling at about $25 to $40 per acre. Now 
when I am laid away, they are selling from $125 to $175. As 
ny people live better and build better houses, my finger tips 
do not freeze nights as often as they used to and I am look- 
ing for improvements to be installed such as water, sinks, heat- 
ing and lighting plants and pianos. And I am vain enough 
‘o believe I’ve played a part in this betterment. 

I have heard of a recent improvement which is meant to 
keep one farmer from knowing what the other one says, and 
| am wondering if it will be as popular as the owners claim 
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it will be. I sometimes think my people in the country want 
to know what is being said by the neighbors, for as Paul of 
old said, “How will we know if no one tells us,’ or words 
to that effect. 

In his paper, “Educational Work of Public Utilities,” Mr. 
Greaves considered the subject under two general divi- 
sions: The educational work of public utilities in the ad- 
vancement of the art itself and especially among those 
who are engaged in carrying out its activities; second, the 
educational work in reference to the general public and 
the necessity for instilling in the mind of the “body politic” 
right knowledge and principles in order that better sym- 
pathy and understanding may result. 

Under the first division Mr. Greaves considered the 
managers of small telephone properties and the companies’ 
plant men, linemen, operators and apprentices. The “Iowa 
Idea” as described by H. B. Shoemaker, president of the 
Iowa Independent Telephone Association, in an address at 
the convention of the National Independent Telephone 
Association (TELEPHONY, February 6, page 26), was ex- 
plained and commended as pioneer work of the right kind. 

In his discussion of the second division Mr. Greaves 
stated his conviction that the most important responsi- 
bility resting upon the managers of telephone properties is 
that of right public relations. To illustrate his point he 
propounded a number of questions relative to the condi- 
tion of the public mind. He stated that, applied to the 
local telephone field, the present antagonistic attitude of 
the public is due primarily to lack of proper knowledge. 

Considering the time it has taken for men in the busi- 
ness to grasp many of the essential points, it is not sur- 
prising that the public displays a lack of knowledge of 
the business. The suggestion was made that a systematic 
campaign of education by means of newspaper items, car- 
toons, circular letters, diagrams, etc., would produce re- 
sults. While the average telephone man has not the time 
or talent to originate and carry on a campaign of this 
kind, it might be done through a state organization or 
with the assistance of the state university. 

Rates, Mr. Greaves pointed out, will have to be adjusted 
upward, due to various factors. At such times the adjust- 
ment will be accomplished with a maximum or minimum 
of risk, trouble, illwill, etc., according as the users of 
the service have been educated to a true knowledge of 
the facts, the importance and dignity of the business. 





Marlin, Texas, Merger Results in Heavy Traffic Load. 

An unexpected traffic load has resulted from the merger 
of the two telephone exchanges in Marlin, Texas, accord- 
ing to a statement made by the traffic department of the 
Texas Telephone Co., which recently purchased the ex- 
change of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
in that city. 

Before the merger of the two plants in Marlin, the total 
number of operators employed by both companies was 
13, while at present, for both local and long distance work, 
15 operators are required. Although 137 duplicate tel- 
ephones were eliminated with the merger, traffic records 
show that the consolidated exchange is handling an average 
of 5,600 calls a day since the merger, as compared with 
about 4,000 calls per day handled by both exchanges before 
the merger. 





Telephone Train Dispatching on Grand Trunk System. 

The officials of the Grand Trunk Railway System an- 
nounce that the telephone train dispatching system has 
now been installed over the whole of the company’s main 
line. Portable telephones are carried on each train, placing 
the train crew in touch with dispatchers at all times and 
places. 





Increased Revenue Through Improved Transmission 


How a Company Can Increase Its Toll Revenue by Improving Its Service and Transmission and by Placing 
High Efficiency Instruments at Heavy Toll Users’ Stations—Paper Presented at 
Convention of Tri-State Independent Telephone Association 


By O. F. Cassaday 


In 1910, there was a movement started in one of the 
Northern states toward extending a commercial range of 
telephone transmission over long distance circuits. The 
incentive for this transmission improvement was brought 
about through visits to various toll offices which brought 
to my attention the operating difficulties in passing tickets 
and repeating messages, particularly on long haul talks. 

Another reason was that solicitors found that the decrease 
in the toll business from large business houses and manufac- 
turers was due to poor transmission; and that improved 
transmission would increase the revenue was a certainty. 
But this could not be brought about by the use of Pupin 
or so-called loading coils, due to the fact that Independent 
companies cannot obtain this coil. There is no greater 
proof of the insincerity of the Western Electric Co. in 
the sale of telephone apparatus to Independent companies 
than the fact that it will not sell this coil, as it will im- 
prove transmission over long distance lines and thus affect 
the business of the A. T. & T. Co. 

Telephone companies do not realize that the commodity they 
sell is “talk” and that the quality of this commodity depends 
upon the efficiency of the mediums employed to transmit and 
reproduce this “talk” in practically the same volume and tone 
that is imparted to the transmitting medium. 

There are many obstacles to be overcome, chiefly con- 
vincing connecting companies of the advantages to be gained 
and that an increased revenue will result. 

Most local companies connecting with toll line companies 
do not experience any trouble with their transmission 
locally, and in some cases, can give commercial service 
within a 50-mile radius. This leads them to believe that 
there are no transmission losses in their equipment. When 
toll tickets are cancelled on account of poor transmission, 
they believe that the trouble is on the other end of the 
line. They also do not realize the loss to toll line com- 
panies on account of circuits being held for messages that 
must be repeated. These instances result in holding cir- 


cuits and, in general, making the toll service inefficient, 
resulting in intangible losses. 
local companies are 


For these reasons indisposed to 


spend money in bringing up their transmission efficiency. 
They are seldom convinced that they work a hardship on 
the toll line company by tying up its lines in endeavoring 
to transmit messages when the loss of efficiency exists in 
their own toll boards. At the same time they would not 
think of placing on the toll line a condition which would 
cause trouble and interfere with the transmission. 


EFFICIENT SWITCHBOARD AND SUBSTATION EQUIPMENT ESSENTIAL, 


Toll lines may be of the best construction obtainable and yet 
their efficiency lost through inefficient switchboard and substa- 
tion equipment. Inefficient switchboard and substation equip- 
ment refers to transmitters, receivers, repeating coils, battery 
supply coils and toll cord circuit apparatus involved in the 
transmission of speech. When it is taken into consideration 
that it is only necessary to spend a small amount of money 
on toll switchboards to improve transmission, it is wondered 
how so many local companies will permit themselves to be 
criticized on account of long distance service. The business 
that results from improved transmission will more than off-set 
the cost of the changes. 

It has been proven that improved service and transmis- 
sion encourages more use of long distance telephone con- 
nections and results in increased revenue. As an example of this 
may be cited a condition that existed in Kansas. To reach 
Jewel City, located northwest of Beloit, it was necessary for 
Beloit to go west to Downs and then northeast to Jewel City. 
The toll traffic between Beloit and Junction City was very light. 
A copper circuit was strung from Beloit to Jewel City. In six 
months the total investment of the new line was retired by the 
increase in toll revenues. This was purely a case of lost busi- 
ness on account of poor transmission. 

In five towns ranging from 5,000 to 30,000 inhabitants, 
the transmission was improved by changes in the cord 
circuits of the toll boards and, in two instances, by the 
installation of a new toll board. As a result, comparative 
statements of the “sent” business from these towns for 
the first three months of 1914 and the first three months 
of 1915, showed that in spite of the fact that business con- 
ditions in the first three months of 1915 were not as good 
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as in 1914, increased revenue resulted from improved trans- 


mission. This business is given as follows: 
Cost of 

Three Months Increased. Increased. 

1914. 1915. Business. Transmission. 
Exchange A §$ 860 $ 984 $124 $250 
Exchange B 350 468 118 35 
Exchange C 1,294 1,469 175 600 
Exchange D 583 765 182 400 
Exchange E 575 638 63 35 


On exchange “A” transmission was improved by completely 
rewiring and renewing all apparatus in the toll board, and in- 
creasing the battery supply to the telephone by lowering the 
resistance of the supervising relays. New repeating coils were 
installed and the cord circuits arranged so that on “through” 
business the connection would be entirely free from any losses. 

Exchange “B” was improved by the installation of an auxil- 
iary or booster battery to raise the voltage of the battery supply 
through the supervisory relays to 48 volts. 

In exchange “C” a new toll board was installed which was 
designed in accord with the most modern toll practice. On 
account of the line circuit of the local board, a special arrange- 
ment was provided to increase the battery supply to 48 volts 
on all the heavy toll users’ lines connected to the toll board. 

A new toll board was installed in exchange “D” and the most 
efficient repeating coils obtainable were used. The battery 
supply was also increased. 

In the case of exchange “E” the repeating coils were changed 
and the battery supply to the telephones increased by the use 
of new relays of lower resistance. The increased revenue was 
due to the billing of one manufacturing concern which had 
been unable to reach a point of 150 miles distant. It now 
gives all of its long distance business to this company. 

Another possibility for improved transmission and in- 
creased revenue is offered in using existing circuits for 
phantom circuits. In one case where a town of 180,000 
inhabitants received its connection to another large city 
by way of No. 10 copper circuits connected through two inter- 
mediate exchanges, a loss of business resulted on account 
of uncommercial transmission. One large manufactur- 
ing concern refused to use the lines even for short-haul 
connections. An effort was made to give it service by ar- 
ranging a phantom circuit, which eliminated the two inter- 
mediate connections and brought the transmission up to a 
commercial standard. This company’s business now aver- 
ages $250 to $300 per month. The investment for the ap- 
paratus and the phantom transposition did not exceed $500. 

Telephone companies can improve their service and transmis- 
sion by placing high efficiency telephone instruments at the 
heavy toll users’ stations and connecting them direct to the toll 
board. The heavy toll users of every city are found among its 
chief industries and every telephone exchange owner should 
give commercial transmission that will allow them a 
greater radius in which to transact business. This will 
increase the prosperity of the town and make for increased 
revenue not only in toll receipts, but in rentals of local 


telephones. 


Combination of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony. 

Telephony and wireless are now being used together in 
the European war zone. Special Dispatch Rider Gurney 
spent a day in the field with a British telephonist and a 
wireless operator. He tells about it this way: 

“We are under the shelter of an old barn in which is a 
big gun. We sit in a hole nearby. The wireless man re- 
moves the cigaret from his lips, puts it carefully behind 
his ear and scribbles rapidly. I lean over and read: ‘Just 
leaving—shall be with you presently. The telephonist 
transmits the message to the gun and almost immediately 
a white speck appears on the sky and the drone of power- 
ful engines is heard. The operators adjust their instru- 
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ments for the last time. ‘Prepare for action,’ writes the 
wireless operator. The message flashes by telephone to 
the gun. I stuff cotton wool in my ears. The aeroplane 
soars high over our heads and mounts higher and higher 
over the German lines. ‘He will get it in a minute,’ mut- 
ters a telephonist, fumbling with his headpiece. 

At the moment a huge white ball of smoke appears to 
the left of our machine. The flying man makes a graceful 
detour with his machine and then takes up his original 
course once more. The wireless operator stiffens again, 
stoops and writes—this time a jumble of figures and num- 
bers. As the telephonist transmits the numbers, the huge 
barrel of the gun nearby moves slowly. Then it rests; 
the gun team stand aside and amid a big cloud of dirty 
smoke, a screaming projectile whirrs toward the enemy’s 

As the gun is re-sighted, we, in the dug-out, anxiously 
await the wireless from the aeroplane. And then—‘Fifty 
yards short,’ scribbles the operator. ‘Fifty yards short,’ 
repeats the telephonist into his mouthpiece. The gun is re- 
sighted once more. Another shell screams towards the 
enemy. The wireless operator taps with his pencil im- 
patiently. The telephonist lights a cigaret. Suddenly the 
wireless man stoops again. ‘Good!’ he exclaims, ‘direct 
hit—fire six more.’ The telephonist does his part once more 
and so it goes on—wireless from the skies to dug-out;: 
telephones from dug-out to batteries.” 





Directing Battles by Telephone. 

“Battles by Telephone” might make the appropriate title for 
one of the many books now being written on the war by 
British and American journalists. Dr. Arthur Lynch, a mem- 
ber of the British parliament, has noticed the importance of 
the telephone in the European war and has tried to tell about 
it in London. Dr. Lynch, it seems, got inside the headquar- 
ters of General Sarrail at the front. General Sarrail was 
the man who stopped the Crown Prince’s German army near 
Chalons and Verdun. Dr. Lynch says General Sarrail re- 
minded him of a spider who sits in the center of a network 
of threads, the threads—the nerves of the organism—in this 
instance being the telephone lines which converge to the gen- 
eral’s bureau. The general is lodged in a quiet village near 
the fighting. Surrounded by his telephone lines, he sits and 
thinks out his plans quietly, impressing one more like a doctor 
in an old country house. 

Dr. Lynch says the inside looked like an editor’s office. 
There are several secretaries and clerks and two telephone serv- 
ice men. “One of these, at least,” says the doctor, “wears on 
his head the telephone appliances for listening, at all times, after 
the style of a lady operator in a New York hotel. The gen- 
eral is in contact with every point of the field, even while 
the fight is raging. As the troops move forward to the at- 
tack, telephone wires move with them, and telephone opera- 
tors, say three or four or more to a battalion, are in constant 
communication with an exchange station. That station, again, 
is in communication with a long circuit by radiating lines, as, 
for instance, with the bureau of the general and the quar- 
ters of the principal officers. Now we may begin to under- 
stand how it is that the officer commanding an assault may 
direct the artillery, while in ignorance of its whereabouts. 
As the soldiers rush forward, they would, if their shell fire 
was not accurately adjusted, run into their own shells; but at 
this point the telephone intervenes.” 





New Exchange Cut Over at Portland, Ore. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. recently cut into 
service its new exchange at Oak and Park streets, Port- 
land, Ore. The exchange is known as the Broadway ex- 
change and will serve the northern end of the west side 
business district. There are now 2,114 telephones con- 
nected to the new exchange. 
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Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

The answer to these questions will be found in the read- 
Answers are not to 
be sent to TELEPHONY for criticism. For the benefit of 
those desiring the advantages of a correspondence course, 
the Engineering Extension Department of the Iowa State 
College has volunteered to answer questions and criticize 
replies to questions and solutions of the problems which 


ing section bearing the same number. 


will be presented from time to time in connection with the 
course. No charge will be made for this service and the 
offer applies to all subscribers of TELEPHONY regardless of 
whether they live in Iowa or elsewhere. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the Engineering Extension Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


127. Why do not the ringers of bridged telephones cause a 


serious leakage of the voice currents? 


Model Solution to Problem Two. 


As outlined (TELEPHONY May 15), this problem is to be 
solved on the basis of mechanical considerations only, rates 
being disregarded. The study conducted by the Fosterburg 
wire chief should be along these lines: 

A canvass of the present subscribers should be made to 
learn whether they would support an improvement in the 
local plant conditions by increasing their long distance busi- 
ness through Fosterburg. In all probability this investiga- 
tion would show that these subscribers would avail them- 
selves of this service after the conditions were improved. 

t would also very likely be found to be true that the opera- 
tor at Smithville was not able to handle a normal amount 
cf traffic satisfactorily on account of the difficulty of hearing 
over some of the noisy grounded rural and city circuits and 
the amount of time required on each city call by the system of 
code ringing. 

Assuming that these conditions were found to prevail, the 
Fosterburg wire chief would probably recommend the fol- 
lowing changes: 

1. Replace the code ringing on city lines with some sys- 
tem of selective calling. This would not only improve the 
service, securing new subscribers, but it would relieve the 
operator from the mental and physical exertion of complet- 
ing city connections upon which code ringing must be used. 
it would, of course, be necessary to issue a new directory, 
and this might produce some slight temporary confusion. 

2. A careful study of the toll business from Smithville, rea- 
sonably to be expected, provided the city lines were made 
If the amount of toll business in 


inetallic, should be made. 
view when this had been done, were sufficient to justify it 
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from an investment standpoint, the lines should be changed 
to metallic circuits. In making a decision, the number of 
new subscribers to be obtained with the improved service 
should be considered, as their contribution to the total 
amount of toll business would necessarily enter into the 
matter. It might be found that the entire office need not be 
changed to metallic circuits immediately, but only the lines 
of the users of toll service. 

The change to metallic circuits would make the changed 
lines more quiet. It would also render them suitable for 
connection with the long distance lines belonging to the 
Fosterburg company, even though they had not been noisy 
as grounded circuits. 

3. The rural lines should not be immediately changed to 
metallic as a whole, but an improved rural service on me- 
tallic circuits should be inaugurated and long distance serv- 
ice should be given to the subscribers on these new cir- 
cuits. Systematic efforts should then be made to build up 
a demand for the higher grade of rural service. This would 
gradually eliminate the former grounded circuits. 

4. The development of the exchange when these im- 
provements had been made, would undoubtedly justify the 
purchase of a new and improved switchboard. A careful 
consideration of all the data collected by the Fosterburg 
wire chief in regard to probable growth and development, 
would indicate the capacity of the new switchboard. Only 
such circuit equipment as would be immediately necessary 
installed—the balance being installed later as 


need be 


needed by the increase in the number of circuits connected. 


CHAPTER VII. The Magneto Line. (Continued.) 


128. The connection of lines. While the telephone is a prac- 
tical device for communication over privately-owned circuits, 
its great importance is due to its adaptability for exchange 
service. By this use of the telephone a great many stations 
are enabled to communicate readily with one another at con- 
venient times and each one may have available, when needed, 
a means of instant communication. The importance of the 
telephone depends largely upon this readiness to serve at any 
time as a means of communication. 

We have considered the essential parts of the telephone in- 
strument, both those parts required for the transmission of 
speech and the other parts required for signaling, such as the 
generator and ringer. The complete unit necessary for com- 
mercial service includes also the equipment in the exchange. 
In order to enable each and every telephone to obtain a con- 
nection with the others in the same system, the two line wires 
are brought into the switchboard and connected to a jack. The 
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jack, which differs in many ways in detail in the apparatus 
made by the different manufacturers, consists of two springs 
or contacts, each one of which is connected to a side of the 
circuit. Associated with this jack is a drop or signal which, 
by its action, notifies the operator that one of the parties con- 
nected to its circuit, desires her attention. 

129. Central office signals. There are many forms of cen- 
tral office signals for magneto lines but in theory they are all 
the same, as far as being actuated by the current from the gen- 
erator at the telephone station. In Fig. 52-A is shown, in theory, 
such a signal, of the drop type, connected with a magneto gen- 
erator ready to receive a call from the signaling subscriber. It 
is clear that whenever the crank of the generator X is turned, 
an alternating current will be sent over the line wires from the 
generator to the winding of the drop coil A. Since this is an 
electromagnet it will attract its armature F. When the arma- 
ture is attracted, the latch E will be raised, since it is pivoted 
at the point B, and the shutter C will be released and will fall. 
This shutter is numbered to correspond with the number of 
the line to which it belongs. By falling it notifies the oper- 
ator that a call has been received over its line. By means of 
a suitable plug the operator can connect her switchboard tele- 
phone with the two sides of the line indicated. 

130. The functions of the switch hook. Since the generator 
X has served its purpose in making the call, it should now be 
disconnected from the circuit. The calling subscriber is com- 
pelled to place the receiver to the ear to hear the reproduced 
sound waves, and this perfectly necessary action is utilized for 
In Fig. 52-B is 
shown in theory a switch hook added to the magneto generator 


the purpose of disconnecting the generator. 


of Fig. 52-A. This switch hook ordinarily supports the receiver 
when the telephone is idle and is forced upward by a spring 
(not shown) when the receiver is removed in making a call. 
As it moves upward, it breaks the circuit of the generator 
at the point Z. This same movement of the switch hook is 
also utilized to connect the receiver to the circuit. 

It must be remembered that when the telephone is idle, the 
receiver and transmitter should be disconnected from the cir- 
cuit and the ringer and generator connected in the circuit. On 
the other hand when the telephone is in use, the receiver and 
transmitter should be connected and the ringer and generator 
disconnected. Accordingly the contact springs 1 and 2 are 
added to the hook switch as shown in Fig. 52-C to connect 
the transmitter and receiver to the circuit after the generator 
crank has been turned and the receiver placed to “he ear. 
The two springs 1 and 2 complete the circuit of the battery 
B through the induction coil primary P and the transmitter 
T. The spring H also connects the receiver to one side of the 
line through the secondary of the induction coil S. The other 
terminal of the receiver is permanently connected to the other 
side of the line at the point 3. 

Assuming that the operator has noted and answered the 
call, the drop D has been disconnected from the circuit at the 


This is caused by inserting the plug and forc- 
If the talking parts of the 
circuit shown in Fig. 52-C are laid out, it will be seen that they 
are arranged as shown in the telephone talking circuit used to 
illustrate the action of the induction coil (Fig. 42, TELEPHONY, 
It should be noted that the action of the hook switch 


points 3 and 4. 
ing apart the jack springs 5 and 6. 


May 15). 
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also serves to open the circuit of the ringer as well as that of 
the generator, at the point Z. 
131. The 


arrangement shown in Fig. 52-C is the arrangement, in theory, 


The drop winding and its relation to the line. 


of the standard magneto telephone. While it is familiar to 
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Fig. 52. Circuits of Magneto Instruments. 


every telephone man, it is felt that a brief analysis of the 
functions of the various parts of the entire subscriber’s equip- 
ment is well worth the time it takes. 

If the line in question is a single party or individual line, 
the drop winding may be made of comparatively few turns 
and of low resistance. It is usually true in magneto exchanges, 
however, that any of the lines may be used at any time for 
party line service. When this is the case, it is necessary to 
provide that different stations on the same line may talk with- 
out the services of the exchange operator. A little considera- 
tion of Fig. 52-C will show that if this is the case, the oper- 
ator will not have a plug inserted in the jack during such a con- 
versation. Therefore the drop will not be disconnected from 
the line at the points 3 and 4. In order to prevent leakage of 
the voice currents through the drop winding under this condi- 
tion, it is necessary for it to have a larger number of turns 
than would be required if it were disconnected each time the 
line were in use. With a large number of turns in the winding, 
the self induction of the drop will be high. For this reason the 
drops on magneto switchboards are usually wound with a suffi- 
cient number of turns to render their use permissible on party 
lines without change, if necessary. 

This is also wise for another reason. It is quite common 
to connect toll lines into an intermediate exchange between 
their terminals. In such cases the line drop at the intermedi- 
ate exchange remains on the circuit, except when the line is 
busy on a call from the intermediate office in which it is found. 
It must be of high self induction in order that it may not in- 
terfere with the quality of the transmission over the circuit at 
other times. This condition is illustrated in theory in Fig. 53-A. 
Assume that the line is in use between the points A and B. 
The alternating voice currents are flowing over the line be- 
tween A and B. If the first flow of the alternating voice cur- 
rents should have the direction shown by the solid arrow, it 
would create a magnetic field of force around the core of 
the drop D. 

132. 


is shown an enlarged view of one or two turns of the drop 


The induced voltage in the drop winding. In Fig. 53-B 


winding. Take the conditions surrounding the wire at the 
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point 4. We have learned that any wire carrying a current is 
surrounded by a magnetic whirl. The direction of this mag- 
netic whirl bears the same relation to the direction of the cur- 
rent as the direction of rotation of a screw bears to its motion 


through the wood. In the sketch, the current is shown enter- 
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Fig. 53. Tap for Intermediate Office—Enlarged View of Turns. 


ing the turns at the point C. Therefore the whirl around the 
wire at this time at any one point may be shown by the dotted 
circle. The important thing to note in the consideration of this 
matter is that the magnetic whirl surrounding one point of the 
wire includes, within itself, a similar point on the adjacent 
wire. As the alternating voice current sets up this magnetic 
whirl in the wire at the point A, the magnetic whirl, by gradu- 
ally including the point B within itself as it enlarges in diam- 
eter, will set up an electromotive force in the wire at the point 
B. By an application of Fleming’s rule, we can see that this 
induced electromotive force will have a direction approaching 
the observer in the wire at the point B. This is in opposition 
to the original voice current and will have the effect of op- 
posing and preventing its continued flow. 


In applying Fleming’s rule to this case, consider the dotted 
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circle as continually increasing in diameter. This will be true 
as the voice current increases in strength after starting to flow 
in any one direction. Then the lines of force will cut across 
the wire at the point B from right to left. This is, of course, 
equivalent to moving the wire itself across fixed lines of force 
from left to right. Therefore the direction of the induced 
voltage will be as is shown by the dotted arrows. 

This subject is well worth a careful study, as many elements 
of the apparatus used in telephony depend, for their effective- 
ness, upon their self induction. The reader should remember 
that the high frequency of voice currents enables the telephone 
engineer to employ this property of coils in many ways that 
would not be allowable if the frequency were lower. It should 
also be firmly fixed in mind that the self induction of any 
coil is greater when the frequency is high. It is also greater 
when the permeability of the magnetic circuit of the coil is 
high, and is controlled by the number of turns in the coil and 
not by its resistance alone. 

Every telephone man is familiar with one or more practical 
illustrations of this property of wire coils. For instance, about 
two and three-quarter miles of No. 12 E. B. B. iron wire will 
have a resistance of approximately 80 ohms. If this amount 
of iron wire be cut into a telephone circuit, it will not appreci- 
ably reduce the strength of the transmission. If the same re- 
sistance, however, in the form of an 80-ohm ringer, be cut into 
The self in- 


duction of the ringer causes it to show a greater resistance to 


the circuit, the difference will be very noticeable. 


the rapidly alternating voice currents than the iron wire which 
(To be Continued) 


is not wound into a coil. 


June Excitement 
The Chicago Strike—Bryan’s Folly 
By J. C. Kelsey 


What is so rare as a day in June? So sang someone 
in the past. June is supposed to be a balmy month. It 
is a time when men begin to relax and think of their 
vacations. It is a time when Son John is girding his 
armor, about to conquer the world. Even the rains are 
supposed to be over, and babbling brooks, singing birds 
and humming bees predominate in our minds. 

But the world has gone topsy-turvy. It rains every 
day, and cold waves remind us that the term “winter 
coal” is obsolete. 

In Europe, men are chasing one another about, sub- 
marines invade every water spot, and air machines 
sprinkle bombs without fear and favor. 

In Mexico we hear stories of dire privation and total 
starvation. And in Chicago, June will long be remem- 
bered as the time when the street cars stopped. 


Last week we held our breath. William Jennings Bryan 
scared the world out of its wits. He resigned from the 
Cabinet because his conscience would not allow him to 
sign a note which would inevitably involve us in war. 

The President, formerly lambasted for his alleged spine- 
lessness, became suddenly assailed as an ambitious war 
lord. We were led to believe that he had suddenly de- 
termined to discount Emperor William and be a great 
war dictator himself. 

Out of all this turmoil came a mouse. The alleged great 
Bryan had merely pulled off another bonehead play. As 


one paper said, the country knew he was yellow, but no 
one had suspected that his liver was white. 

The note to Germany was a masterful thing, and it in- 
volved no war at all. 

The man Bryan merely has the fallacious notion that 
his so-called conscience is greater than the government. 
It is the same conscience that allowed him to lecture at 
faraway Chautauquas when the government needed him 
on the job. 


Never was such a foolish trick pulled off before. It is 
to be hoped that every Chautauqua gathering will hiss this 
patriot off the stage. It would serve him right. Ordi- 
narily when men desert in the face of great crises, they 
are shot or court-martialed. 

It should be a lesson to every man that, in the general 
run of world affairs, no man has any particular value ex- 
cept possibly a fleeting one. 


I could not help but think of the deserter Bryan last 
Sunday. It was Children’s Day, and all the hope of the 
nation was there, at least as far as the parents were con- 
cerned. 

I had occasion to go forward, and as I leaned over a 
seat to speak to a man, a child’s voice convulsed me as well 
as a part of the audience. The voice eagerly said: “Are 
you the penny man?” I could not say anything but the 
answer flashed over me that the penny man was still in 
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Washington, trying to explain why he is the Prince of 
Peace. 


his cam- 
He had 


Chicago recently elected a new mayor. In 
paign the President’s policy was often criticized. 
not done right in Mexico nor anywhere. 

Today the suggestion comes home. The mayor of Chi- 
cago has his Mexico. He can sympathize with our lonely 
President. He can see now that there are times when 
men are criticized in whatever direction they take, for the 
mayor of Chicago has a strike on his hands. 

Chicago today has the same reason to stand by the 
mayor as it has to stand behind our President. Not a 
wheel in Chicago is turning. No street car, surface or 
elevated, is carrying a passenger. 


The strike is a peculiar one. More questions of econ- 
omics are brought out than ever before. The union sim- 
ply says: “Our answer as to what is a fair proposition is 
that we must remain the judges of what constitutes a fair 
proposition concerning wages.” 

That is a new principle. Employes propose to fix their 
wages without giving their employers a voice in the mat- 
ter. They are also willing to arbitrate if the arbitrators 
will agree to decide in their favor. 

They have demanded an increase of $700,000 per year be- 
fore they will even permit the employer a chance to name 
one of five arbitrators. They have demanded the books of 
the company; they want to know the actual investment 
and actual returns. 

And they have another startling demand that the salaries 
and considerations paid officials should be given out to de- 
termine whether they compare favorably or unfavorably 
with those of other corporations. They demand every 
book, document and voucher, in order to see for them- 
selves whether the company can comply with their de- 
mands and still pay dividends. 

This Chicago strike surely seems to start on a higher 
plane than usual. 


Whatever the merits of the case are, the people walk! 
The people are learning something valuable too. They 
have grown so accustomed to perfect service that they 
kick if a car is not stopped at a proper spot. They 
kicked when the car was not warm enough, or if it was 
delayed even by natural causes. 

Above all, they are learning that they have been getting 
something very, very cheap. They are learning that 
improvised conveyances—not half so fast nor half as 
comfortable—charge 25 cents for a distance which the 
railways negotiate for five cents.. They are learning that 
the street car service is about the cheapest thing in the 
city. 


There is but one exception to this. That is the tele- 
phone service. People are indirectly learning that the 
telephone has grown suddenly necessary too. 

I heard a man say: “Thank God for the telephone.” 
And he meant it. I wish the whole American people might 
be brought face to face with this appreciation of the tele- 
phone. 

Today, the telephone shines out in Chicago brighter 
than ever before. Even before the strike began, the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co. began to gather in the operators. It 
quartered 700 in the LaSalle and Kaiserhof hotels alone, 
and when Monday morning opened, not a girl was missing 
at her place. 

Chicago surely owes some appreciation to the telephone 
company for its magnificent work, even on the first day 
of the strike. 

Merchants are advertising the use of the telephone. 
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They are telling the public that they can keep the clerks 
employed if they will only telephone their orders. 
It is their greatest reliance because the great majority 


of their shoppers do not come by automobile. Delivery 
wagons can still operate. Thus by the telephone the in- 
dustry of a great city can be saved from bankruptcy. 


There is one point on which the strikers are liable to 
strike a responsive chord. They want to know if the 
increases in the pay of the officers have been any greater 
than that of the wage earners. This is a good point. It 
will serve to emphasize that both officers and employes 
are merely employes of the corporation and that neithe: 
have superior rights over the other. 

It is a direct protest at the mania which has seized 
America in paying $50,000 and $100,000 salaries. Corpora- 
tions are surely finding out that it is an expensive luxury 
to retain a high official to play golf and travel in Europe 
for his health. 


Thus it has come home to one critic of President Wil- 
son. It teaches us it is easy to criticize the other fel- 
low. It reveals the fact that no one can look ahead for 
more than a second. Those who know all about the proper 
way to treat Mexico and to handle Germany, had better go 
slow. They may have a Mexico on their hands before they 
know it. 

The lesson should go clear home to those of us who so 
professedly mistrust our neighbors. It should go home 
to those who are so fond of accusing every one but them- 
selves of belonging to the Bell company or dealing with 
them. 


It may be the dawn of a new era when men become 
the sole judges of the wages paid them. Heretofore, 
when you hired a man, you told him the pay was so 
much. He could either accept or reject. 

If he rejected, he went his way. But today, he may 
accept your proposition and then issue an order for you 
to produce your books in order that he may judge whether 
your profits are too large or not. This principle, as fought 
for by the émployes, certainly opens some new pages in 
our industrial history. 


Back in the early days I had occasion to hire men to 
shave poles at 15 cents an hour. Men stood in line and 
begged for a draw knife. It was in the spring of 1897, 
yet men came by with spurs on their shoulders, asking 
for work at $2.50 per day because that was the union 
scale. 

They indignantly refused to consider my $1.50 proposi- 
tion, and, after eating a part of one of the workingmen’s 
meager lunch, each went his way. They should have ac- 
cepted my $1.50 offer and then demanded our books to 
show the reason why shaving poles should be rewarded 
with more money. They only lived too soon. 


The need in Chicago is idential with our national need. 
We, in Chicago, must stand by the mayor, just as a na- 
tional body, we must stand with the President. 

The President has had a terrible row to hoe. No man 
since Lincoln has had the rough pathway to choose. He 
stands alone, wife dead, his health broken, accused by one 
side as a spineless being, and by the other as a war lord. 


Today, the mayor of Chicago has to choose a pathway. 
The council sympathizes with the strikers. It has passed 
an ordinance which absolutely forbids the employment of 
strike breakers. 

It has broken all precedents, and on the first day of a 
strike, set the seal of approval upon the strikers. It has 
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denied the street railways the right to operate their trains. 

The mayor has the power of veto in his hands. Will 
capital hereafter look upon him as a spineless form of 
cactus, or will labor regard him as the tool of capital: 
Really, he is in a bad hole. 


The 14,000 employes compose a mighty army and they 
cast a strong vote. They have families and, as a rule, 
most of them are large ones. They are a political in- 
fluence which is not to be ignored. 

On the other hand are the business men, bankers and 
financiers, already harried and worried with troubles of 
their own. They have certain rights. It was they who 
really present mayor. It will be hard to 
choose. 

Chicago has not been the best place in the world for 
capitalistic enterprise. Will it be made worse? Rejoice 
that you are only a private citizen. 

The mayor has no Bryan in his cabinet—at least, I 
hope he has not. We hope that his friends will stick by 
him and not jump out into the field which may elect one 
of them mayor. That is what the grape juice exponent 
did. He thought he saw a chance to embarrass the Presi- 
dent, split the party, and be the next president. How 
thankful we can be, that this can’t possibly happen for 
two years yet. 


elected the 


I hope the city of Chicago wiil not desert the Chicago 
Telephone Co. when its next rate inquiry takes place. I 
hope the city of Chicago will learn that a nickel fare for 
a ten-mile ride on a street car is the cheapest thing in 
the world. I hope the people will realize that a telephone 
which works night and day, and in the midst of great 
crises, is also the cheapest article. 

I hope further that the financial interests of Chicago will 
notice the telephone during this crisis and realize how un- 
interruptedly it will go on, giving service, paying interest 
and dividends. I hope the labor interests of Chicago will 
not lose sight of that valuable fable of the man who killec 
the goose that laid the golden egg. 


Our ancestors 
We have no hardships at all— 
ours is the simple life. We kick if the street car is de- 
layed. We scream if the telephone operator does not 
answer immediately. And we write mean letters if the 
ash man forgets the ashes in the alley. 

It is a good thing to have to walk. It is a good thing 
to see ourselves as we should be seen. After this ex- 
perience of a strike, Chicago people should be fined if 
they ever utter a protest against the public servants of 
their city. 


We really have grown the wrong way. 
had hardships every day. 


June has its rare days. It seems now to have its rare 
occurrences, its wars, its quarrels and all. It even affected 
the marriage game. Never were there so few weddings in 
Chicago as in this particular June. The climate is af- 
fected; everything has gone topsy-turvy. 

The carpenter has struck and the millhand has no work 
to do. Everyone seems unwilling to adapt himself to a 
reduced scale of living. Possibly a war would do us as 
much good as anything else. It would at least jar us from 
our complacent thought that the other fellow has to bear 
the brunt of misfortune. 

This is a poor time for strikes. It is a bad time to de- 
mand more pay. It is a time when each individual has 
his worries—no one is exempt. It is a period when even 


the best business has a guess about its ability to survive. 
Never before was the goose that laid the golden egg so 
terribly embarrassed. 
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If we can get any comfort out of criticizing our neigh- 
bor, it shows that we have lessons to learn. Let us re- 
member that we may have our own little Mexico. And by 
all means let us not be Bryans! 

MORAL: Do not quit under fire. 





Annual Report of Tri-State Company, of St. Paul. 

The report of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn., for the year ending December 31, 1914, shows 
a gross income of $1,648,966. This includes an operating income 
of $1,634,763 and revenue from other sources to the amount 
of $14,203. The total expenses were $1,058,339, leaving a net 
income of $590,627. The dividends paid during the year on 
preferred and common stock amounted to $367,963. The sum 
of $150,000 was set aside for depreciation and the balance, 
$72,664, was transferred to the surplus account. The income 
statement is as follows: 


Income from operation. ......0..s0s0% ote cccccececes $1,634,763 
Income from sources other than operation........... 14,203 


On SIN 2 hi ine acnwmateewsed steeen eens $1,648,966 
Operation, maintenance and general expense .$901,908 





TORES—GOIG GUE ACCTUEE oo vccccciccccccscecs 57,879 

Interest on funded and floating debt........ 70,513 

Reserve for doubtful accounts.............. 16,348 
Amortization of debt discount and expense.. 11,691 1,058,339 
590,627 
Dividends on preferred and common stock.......... 367,963 
Balance available for surplus and reserve.......$ 222,664 
Applied to reserve for renewals and reconstruction... 150,000 
Balance transferred to surplus................. $ 72,664 


The plant and equipment of the company, as shown by the 
balance sheet, are valued at $8,474,592. The company has $4,- 
000,000 of common stock issued and outstanding and $2,212,900 
of preferred stock. The balance sheet as of December 31, 1914, 
follows: 


RESOURCES. 

Plant and equipment, including real estate and build- 
Re GT ee Ee ee 
Advances on automatic equipment contracted....... 99,375 
$8,474,592 
Stocks of system corporations. .........6i.ccscccseses 491,094 
Advances to system corporations.................+- 62,527 
IN SE ain Ga taaeewaiac sen eosin’ 144,398 
Notes and accounts receivable. ................s000. 100,158 
RE oe iaaa sac apaalene nea nasninia cae eae eee ees 90,417 


Accrued income not due, and deferred debit items... 41,749 


$9,404,935 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 


Common stock issued and outstanding.............. $4,000,000 
Preferred stock issued and outstanding............ 2,212,900 
Funded debt direct, and assumed in the 
purchase of properties..................$1,174,750 
Long term notes—to be funded later..... 96,875 1,271,625 
Notes and accounts payable.............. 404,613 
Accrued taxes, interest, dividends, etc.... 180,512 
Reserves: 
Renewals and reconstruction.......... 790,488.99 
eer eee 57,132.45 847,621 
NII od oid e Srolaan nh iblencadin caus awauGma eaeeeers 487,664 
Contingent liability in respect of $9,404,935 


notes receivable discounted....... $25,000 


The officers of the company are as follows: President, G. W. 
Robinson; vice-president, J. H. Lockhart; secretary, C. B. 
Randall; general superintendent, R. L. Barry; commercial su- 
perintendent, D. M. Neill, and general auditor, A. C. Cragg. The 
board of directors is composed of the following: F. A. Cham- 
berlain, Eli S. Warner, James H. Lockhart, E. P. Wells, J. M 
Lockhart, J. Clair Stone, H. L. Mason, Jr., M. F. Mason and 
G. W. Robinson. 












Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 


Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Nebraska Commission Holds It Cannot Stop Competition. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission has issued an order 
permitting the People’s Telephone Co., of Sterling, to in- 
stall a telephone exchange to compete in that town and its 
vicinity, with the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
new company asked leave to issue $50,000 of capital stock, 
but the commission authorized the issuance of only $21,500. 

Because the legislature has not specifically authorized the 
commission to pass on the necessity of a public service cor- 
poration, Commissioners Clarke and Taylor hold that the 
commission has no power to refuse to permit the proposed 
telephone company from starting in business. Commis- 
sioner Hall is of the opinion that the commission has such 
power. All of the commissioners join in holding that there 
is no public necessity for a second telephone exchange at 
Sterling, but Commissioners Taylor and Clarke say they 
cannot prevent the company from commencing business. 
All they can do is to pass on the amount of capital stock 
that is reasonably necessary to start the company in busi- 
ness. 

Commissioner Hall had a bill before the last legislature 
to give the commission specific authority to pass on the 
necessity of public service corporations and to deny them 
the right to compete with existing companies. The legis- 
lature, however, refused to pass such a law, and the ma- 
jority of the commissioners now call attention to the fail- 
ure of the law-making body to pass such a law. 

After the new company applied to the commission for 
leave to issue stock, the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which operates an exchange and has long distance toll lines 
at Sterling, filed objections. Among the many allegations 
made was that the present service is adequate, the rates in 
effect have been approved by the railway commission, and 
yet they are inadequate. It was alleged that the new com- 
pany would be unable to furnish service for lower rates 
than are charged by the Lincoln company and it will be 
unable to furnish tol! and long distance service, and will 
thus force its subscribers to assume the burden of main- 
taining duplicate telephone systems. It was further alleged 
that there is no public necessity for a second exchange and 
the granting of the petition will ultimately lead to loss of 
capital by investors, and will inflict great loss upon the 
intervenor. 

The Lincoln company will appeal the decision of the 
railway commission to the courts. 





Western Union Seeks Revocable Permit in Kansas City. 


An interesting precedent is being set in Kansas City, 
Mo., where a revocable permit to the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. for the use of the streets is the subject of an 
ordinance now in committee of the city council. The com- 
pany took the position that it did not want a franchise for 
a definite term of years. 

The situation is not quite as simple as that, and all the 
history of the case is necessary to appreciate the ap- 
parent “victory” of the company in getting what it wanted 
—or in securing a virtual promise of what it is said it want- 
ed. Previous to the bond campaign a committee of citizens 
studied the subject of the expenditure of public money, 
causing a mild shake-up at the city hall. The same com- 
mission informally proceeded with the campaign for the 
bond election, and was so successful because of the con- 
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fidence the people had in it, that the bonds were voted by 
an overwhelming majority. While the interest was high in 
the subject of observation of public official acts by private 
commissions of citizens, the commission discovered a 
“nigger in the woodpile.” 

It was a permit issued by the board of public works, un- 
der which the telegraph company was laying conduits for 
pneumatic tube service in the business district. This 
seemed obviously the subject for a franchise, with liberal 
provision for compensation to the city for the use of the 
streets. A considerable exclamation was uttered that the 
telegraph company had evidently tried to “put something 
over” on the people. Everybody acted innocent, and de- 
clared that certainly, if the people thought the Western 
Union should seek a franchise, that franchise would be 
sought, and no tubes would be laid until it was granted. 
While the city and the telegraph company officials were 
negotiating the terms of the franchise E. C. Benedict, of 
New York, legal representative of the company, suggested 
that all the company ever wanted was a permit, that fran- 
chises were out of date, and that the company would under 
no circumstances seek or accept one in Kansas City. 

So_meekly the city officials modified their drastic fran- 
chise ordinances, and framed a simple permit, revocable at 
the will of the city, if proper conditions are not lived up to, 
under which the company may lay its ducts and conduits 
for wires and tubes in the streets. The company agrees to 
pay the city $250 a mile every year, and provide a total of 
9,200 feet of tube for the free use of the city. 
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Free Telephones to City No Exemption from Tax. 

Free telephone service to the city of Springfield, Ill., does 
not release the Interstate Independent Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. from payment of the tax on poles within the city 
limits, according to the jury in the circuit court which re- 
cently returned a verdict assessing the telephone company 
the full annual taxation of $2,800. 

The defendant company at once moved for a new trial, 
which was denied by Judge James A. Creighton. An ap- 
peal was taken to the third district appellate court. 

Several years ago the old city council adopted a resolu- 
tion allowing the Interstate company free privileges upon 
consideration of free equipment in all city offices. The tax 
by a later council was set against the company at $2,800, at 
the rate of one dollar a pole. When the levy was made 
the Interstate refused to pay, alleging exemption. 

Suit in debt was filed by the city for the amount of the 
tax. The jury was out but a short time until a verdict was 
returned in accordance with instructions. 





Measure to Give Pensacola Telephone Control Voted Down. 

Senator Jones’ attempt to have the legislature enact a bill 
giving the Pensacola, Fla., city commissioners the power to 
regulate the rates and service of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., as well as to validate a certain con- 
tract entered into about seven years ago between the city 
and telephone company, has failed of passage, being killed 
in the House, after passing the Senate. 

Senator Jones, however, having been defeated in his ef- 
forts to secure regulation of the telephone company, has 
had passed through the Senate a bill validating the old con- 
tract, and it is believed the measure will pass. The old 
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contract provides that the telephone company furnish the 
city with free service over some telephones and half rates 
to all city employes. 





Increased Rates Authorized at Friendship, Wis. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, on June 11, issued 
an order authorizing the Friendship Telephone Co., of 
Friendship, Wis., to increase its rates. The existing rate 
is $1 per month for all telephones, except where a part 


of the equipment is owned by the subscriber. The new 
schedule is as follows: 

Business Residence 
a EE ON a REM ERnaC $2.00 $1.50 
I II Soc cin ne es cusicwwecacwse’s 1.75 1.25 
Nou lis 1.00 
Extension telephone.................... 50 50 
Ten-party lines (for rural lines)........ 1.25 


The order provides that new toll rates be fixed from 
Adams or Friendship to rural points, and that the switch- 
ing rates be continued in force. The subscribers at the 
Adams-Friendship exchange, as provided in the order, 
shall have free service with the Eastern, White Creek, 
Quincy, Strongs Prairie, Arkdale and Grand Marsh ex- 
changes. Non-subscribers shall be charged the regular 
toll tariff. The moving charge shall be $1 if in the same 
building, or $2 if from building to building. Schools, 
lodges, churches and charitable institutions shall take the 
single line residence rate.. Where the subscriber owns a 
part of the equipment, the company will be authorized 
to pay a reasonable rental for it. The order of the com- 
mission becomes effective July 1, 1915. 

The company closed the year January 1 with a deficit 
of $837.94. The total revenues for the year were $2,979.99. 
The estimated revenues from the new rates are about 
$4,250 per year. 





Merger Authorized at Mart, Texas. 

The city council of Mart, Texas, has authorized a merger 
of two telephone exchanges operating in that city, by passing 
an ordinance to that effect on May 29. The Texas Telephone 
Co., which, has its headquarters in Waco, Texas, will purchase 
the exchange of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
in Mart and consolidate the two plants. 

The consolidated exchange will operate about 600 telephones 
in Mart. The ordinance allows an increase of 50 cents per 
month on business telephones after the merger, with a further 
increase on both business and residence telephones after the 
number of telephones in the city reaches 1,000. Mart is a town 
of about 4,000 population, in McLennan county, 20 miles from 
Waco. 





Time Extended for Action on Spokane Franchise. 

An ordinance granting the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. an extension of 30 days, to July 5, for the accept- 
ance of the proposed franchise, was recently passed by the 
Spokane, Wash., city council. The referendum period ex- 
pires June 23. 

After extending the time for the Pacific company, the 
council postponed consideration of further action toward 
the cancellation of the franchise of the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. until July 12, Mayor Fassett stated that 
unless the Pacific franchise is accepted or tied up by refer- 
endum by that time, the council should proceed definitely 
to cancel the Home grant. 





City of Dallas Files Suit for Non-payment of Pole Tax. 

Suit for $53,865 and interest has been filed by the city of 
Dallas, Texas, against the Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co., of that city, the city claiming this amount to 
be due on pole and wire tax from the telephone company 
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for the fiscal years of 1914-15. Similar suit was brought 
at the same time against the Dallas Electric Light & Power 
Co. for approximately $44,000. Both companies claim fran- 
chise exemptions from these taxes. 

A suit brought by the city against the telephone company 
for pole and wire taxes for 1913-14 is now before the state 
supreme court. 


Damages Sought for Injuries Due to Noise of Linemen. 

The Home Telephone Co., of New Albany, Ind., has been 
made defendant in a suit for $15,000 damages in which an un- 
usual set of circumstances is outlined. The plaintiff is Mary 
B. Bell, who alleges that on June 1, 1914, she resided in a cot- 
tage on East High street, New Albany, and on that date em- 
ployes of the Home company climbed to the top of the build- 
ing without her consent and began stringing wires over the 
top of it. 

The noise made by the linemen, the plaintiff asserts, was so 
great that she thought the roof was about to fall and she 
jumped from the bed on which she was lying and rushed from 
the house. In so doing, she says, she wrenched and sprained 
her back and muscles so severely that she has been sick and 
unable to perform her daily duties. Mrs. Bell has asked for 
a change of venue from the Floyd circuit court at New Albany 
to the circuit court of Clark county, at Jeffersonville. 
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Telephone Company Loses Suit Against Subscriber. 

Unable to prove to the satisfaction of the court the num- 
ber of calls over the telephone of Robert Kinnier, 316 
North Broadway, Baltimore, Md., between January 1 and 
August 24, 1913, the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
lost its suit before Judge Ambler, in the city court, to re- 
cover from Mr. Kinnier a balance of $174.85 alleged to be 
due for telephone service during the period named. 

Mr. Kinnier had a contract with the telephone company 
for a flat rate of $78 a year. When the flat rates were 
abolished he refused to pay more than the price stated 
in his contract. The telephone company sued him on a 
bill for 6,805 calls in the period named, but could not prove 
how many calls he had used. The only testimony as to the 
number of calls was given by an employe of the company 
who recorded them in a ledger, and his evidence was not 
sufficient to establish how many had been used. 








Ordinances for Forfeiture of Chicago System of Committee. 

The Chicago city council, at a meeting held Monday of 
this week, referred to the committee on gas, oil and elec- 
tric light, the two ordinances presented by Corporation 
Counsel Folsom, confiscating the automatic system and 
plant of the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co. One ordi- 
nance provided for the forfeiture of the franchise of the 
telephone company and the other authorized the confisca- 
tion of the property. 





Merger of Dual Systems at Anderson, Ind. 

Negotiations have been completed for the merger of the 
systems of the Central Union Telephone Co. and the Del- 
aware & Madison County Telephone Co., at Anderson, 
Ind. The actual consolidation of the plants will take place 
about August 1. The Central Union company officials paid 
$100,000 for the properties of the Delaware & Madison 
company. The work of cutting over the wires will be 
started at once. 

Bill Exempting Mutuals from Public Utilities Law. 

The Wisconsin Senate, on June 11, killed the Stauden- 
mayer bill to exempt mutual telephone companies from the 
terms of the public utilities law, under which they are 
obliged to make annual reports to the state railroad com- 
mission and come up to its service standards. 




















June 19, 1915. 


Attempt to Secure Inquiry of Chicago Rates Unsuccessful. 

Representative James C. McGloon, of Chicago, made an 
unsuccessful effort last week to introduce a resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment of a committee of five senators 
and five representatives to investigatee the reasonableness 
of rates charges by the Chicago Telephone Co. and report 
back to the next general assembly. 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 





CALIFORNIA. 

May 10: Complaint of J. W. Jameson, et al., against the 
rates of the Kern Mutual Telephone Co., of Taft, Cal., dis- 
missed, the company having voluntarily offered to put into effect 
the following reduction in rates: One-party business reduced 
from $10 to $9.50; two-party business, desk set, $8 to $7.50; 
two-party business, wall set, $7.50 to $7; four-party business, 
desk set, $6 to $5.50; one-party residence, $7.50 to $7; two- 
party residence, desk set, $5.50 to $5; two-party residence, wall 
set, $5 to $4.50; four-party residence, desk set, $4.50 to $3.50; 
four-party residence, wall set, $3.50 to $3 per month. 

May 10: Complaint of Barclay McCowan, et al., vs. the 
Kern Mutual Telephone Co., dismissed, the subject matter being 
the same as that in the case of J. W. Jameson, et al., vs. the 
Kern Mutual Telephone Co. 

June: Application filed by the Fowler (Cal.) Independent 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase its rates for party- 
line residence service from $2 to $2.25 a month and suburban 
business service from $1.50 to $2 a month. 


ILLINOIS. 

June 15: Hearing on application of the Ray & Rushville 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Ray, Ill., for authority to increase 
telephone rates. 

June 15: Hearing on application of the Orion Telephone 
Exchange Association, of Orion, Ill., for authority to change 
rates of rural service to its subscribers from $3.50 per year 
to $5 per year. 

June 15: Hearing on the joint application of the Niantic 
(Ill.) Telephone Co., and the Niantic & Harrison Telephone 
Co., et al., for an order approving the purchase by the Niantic 
company of the Niantic & Harrison company and for authority 
of the Niantic company to issue $1,000 of its capital stock. 

June 16: Hearing on application of the Millstadt Telephone 
Co., of Millstadt, Ill., for approval of change in rates between 
stockholders and renters who are not stockholders, etc. An 
amended application was filed April 27, 1915. 

June 16: Hearing on application of Perry County Telephone 
Co. for certificate of convenience and necessity to operate a 
telephone business in the county of Perry. 

June 16: Hearing on application of the Gibson Home Tele- 
phone Co. and the Dix Telephone Co. for approval of sale by 
the Gibson company to the Dix company of the line known as 
Guthrie toll line and line known as 502 Farmers line extend- 
ing into Dix township one and one-half miles east of township 
line. 

June 16: Hearing on application of the Peoples Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for authority to increase its telephone rates 
at Petersburg, Athens, Oakford and Tallula, III. 

KENTUCKY. 

June: The Warsaw (Ky.) Telephone Co. has petitioned the 
commission to secure the interchange of messages with the 
Consolidated Telephone Co. to Walton and Union, in Boone 
county, and to Covington and other points in Kenton county. 
The two systems have a physical connection but the connec- 
tion has been severed owing to a disagreement in rates. 

Missouri. 

June: Application filed by the St. Louis Electric Audit Co. for 
an order prohibiting the Kinloch Telephone Co., of St. Louis, 
from collecting rental for its service three months in advance. 
An order was also asked relieving subscribers of the company 
from responsibility for damages to instruments in the case 
of fire or accident. 

June 15: Postponed hearing in regard to the application of 
the Home Telephone Co., of Joplin, Mo., for a permanent in- 
crease in rates. 

NEBRASKA. 

June: People’s Telephone Co. authorized to construct and 
operate a telephone exchange in Sterling, Neb., in competition 
with the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. It is also author- 
ized to issue $21,500 capital stock. 

June: The Nebraska Telephone Co. has been granted per- 
mission to close its De Sota exchange. The community will 
be supplied with service through an exchange at Blair. 

June: Ainsworth (Neb.) Telephone Co. authorized to in- 
crease its farm switching rate from $3 a year to $4 a year. 
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New York. 
Hearing on complaints of Hallan L. Ives and Wm. 
A. Moore, of Potsdam, subscribers connected to the Chateau- 
gay and Burke exchanges, and the board of trade of the city 
of Malone, against the Mountain Home Telephone Co., as to 


June 17: 


rates and service. This hearing will also include an amended 
complaint directed also against the Adirondack Home Tele- 
phone Co. and the New York Telephone Co. 

June 23: Hearing at which testimony and arguments will be 
presented in complaints filed by F. F. Strauss, of Rochester, 
and C. S. Smith, superintendent of Letchworth village, against 
the practice of the New York Telephone Co. in charging a dif- 
ferent toll rate for a “particular person” call as compared with 
a “two-number” call. 

OHIO. 

June: The commission approved an arrangement for inter- 
change of services between the Bell Telephone Co., at Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, and the Freeport (Ohio) Telephone Co. 

OKLAHOMA. 

June 3: Petition filed by a number of citizens of Miami, 
Okla., for an order requiring the Pioneer Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to install an automatic system in the city of Miami. 

June 22: Continued hearing on the complaints of Independ- 
ent telephone companies of Oklahoma against the alleged in- 
equitable distribution of long distance tolls by the Pioneer Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

June: The commission approved the application of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylavania for permission to effect an 
agreement with the Harrisburg Gas & Electric Co. for a joint 
use of poles. 

SoutH DAKoTA, | 

June 16: Postponed hearing in the matter of the investiga- 
tion and suspension of rates filed by the Nebraska Telephone 
Co. for its Hill City, S. D., exchange and telephone lines con- 
nected therewith, dated February 16, 1915, and to become effec- 
tive January 1, 1915. F—190. 

June 18: Postponed hearing in the case of Bunnell & Son, 
et al., vs. the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 


WISCONSIN. 

June 10: Order dismissing application of Ettrick (Wis.) 
Telephone Co., a mutual company, for authority to increase 
rates. The commission says, however, that if the company 
chooses to file a rate of $12 per telephone per year, with a 
discount of $1 in cases where payment is made within the first 
quarter, applicable to stockholders and non-stockholders alike, 
such rate will be approved by the commission. In its order 
the company points out the illegality of a distinction in rates 
or charges between stockholders and non-stockholders. 

June 10: Order dismissing complaint of William Anderson 
and other subscribers of the Pierce County Telephone Co., 
operating exchanges in Spring Valley, Roberts, Ellsworth and 
River Falls, Wis., charging that the present rate of $15 per 
year is higher than it should be, and asking for a reduction to 
$12 per year. “In leaving its rates as they are,” says the com- 
mission, “the commission expects the standards of service will 
be strictly complied with. The company should make its lines 
completely metallic and reduce the number of subscribers on a 
line to the standard fixed by the service rules within a period 
of 30 days from date of this order.” It holds, however, that 
to reduce the company’s revenues by a reduction in rates might 
prevent the utility from maintaining a proper standard of 
service. 

June 10: Order authorizing the Pigeon Valley Telephone 
Co., of Pigeon, Falls, Wis., to increase its rates from $6.75 
per year for stockholders and $8 per year for others, to $12 
a year to stockholders and non-stockholders alike. The com- 
pany, however, must comply fully with the order of the com- 
mission on service standards. 

June 10: Order authorizing the Farmers’ Badger Telephone 
Co., of Cuba City, Wis., to issue one share of stock ($25) to 
secure funds with which to make extensions to give service 
to an additional subscriber. 


June 11: Order authorizing the Friendship Telephone Co., 
of Friendship, Wis., to increase its rates, effective July 1. 
June 15: Hearing at Barron, Wis., in regard to the case of 


the common council of the city of Barron vs. the Barron County 
Telephone Co. and the Hillsdale & West Telephone Co., as to 
connection. U—764. 

June 15: Hearing on petition of Peter B. Bogart, the city 
of Milwaukee, and others, for a complete investigation and 
revision of telephone rates in Milwaukee. Attorney E. H. 
Hibbard will represent the petitioners and Max Schoetz, as- 
sistant city attorney, will appear for the city of Milwaukee. 

June 17: Hearing in regard to application of the Menom- 
onee Falls (Wis.) Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its rates, tolls and charges. U—797. 





Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Service—Jitney and Telephone. 
“Most folks like to ride in autos and the jitney gives them 


a chance as nothing else ever did. 
wiil last,” say Colliers Weekly. 

Query I. What is real jitney service? 

Query II. Is a service which wears out the machine with- 
out providing a profit for the purchase of another to take its 
place, a real service? 

Query III. Can a losing service be continued? 

Query IV. What is a real telephone service? 

Query V. Is a service which causes a loss for a telephone 
company, a real service? 

Query VI. Can a losing telephone service be continued? 

Query VII. Are the jitney operators, as a rule, taking into 
account all the elements of the cost of their undertaking? 

Query VIII. If an operator of a jitney should kill or in- 
jure a pedestrian or a passenger and have to face a claim for 
$5,000 damages, would he be apt to be prepared to pay? 

Query IX. Would not many telephone companies be in as 
great embarrassment as the operator of the jitney ‘bus, if a 
sleet storm or an accident should compel them to face one ele- 
ment of cost that is usually ignored by small companies. 

The Interrogator. 


If it gives real service, it 





The Telephone Nursemaid’s New Position. 

A couple of year’s ago TELEPHONY published an account 
of the utilization of “The Telephone as a Nursemaid.” The 
young son of Edwin Catford, engineer in charge of the 
Platte Fougere Light House, Guernsey, England, was very 
frail at that time and the doctor advised that he be kept 
in the open air as much as possible. His mother naturally 
could not spend all her time out of doors with him, so Mr. 
Catford turned to the telephone for assistance. 

About 20 yards from the house a pole was erected and 
wires run from it to the house. In the baby’s carriage was 


placed a cigar box containing a telephone transmitter and 
The transmitter, when the carriage was 


an alarm clock. 











The Telephone Nursemaid Becomes a Bird’s Telephone. 


piaced near the pole, was connected to the wires extending 
to the house and a receiver connected at the house end. 
The boy’s mother was therefore enabled at any time to 
listen for the baby’s cries. The ticking of the clock being 
heard was, of course, always evidence that the telephone 
was in operating condition. 


This use of the telephone was a great success, but the 
boy, as babies will, outgrew the baby carriage and the 
original use for the telephone. He is now three and a 
half years old and has overcome his early weakness. The 
pole, where he spent so many days of his babyhood, as 
shown in the view at the left in the illustration has been 
adapted to a new use. 

Cats kept birds at a distance from the house so that this 
little boy could not have the pleasure of watching them 
feed from crumbs thrown out. A cat-proof tray was there- 
fore set up on the pole in front of the windows and here 
robins, finches and other birds come to feed. 

The telephone transmitter was then added so that when 
the birds sang, they could be listened to in the house. 
Doubtless a better plan would be to conceal the telephone 
transmitters among the branches of bird-frequented trees, 
but here there are no trees. 

The transmitter in use is of the standard type and is pro- 
tected from rain by an inverted cocoa tin, well painted, open 
at the lower end to freely admit sound. After months of 
this outdoor use, the telephone remains in perfect con- 
dition. So “the telephone nursemaid” has had her duties 
changed and still continues in the service of her first charge. 

Mistakes We Have All Made.* 
By Fred Miller. 

Without doubt this is a subject which brings to the 
mind of every telephone man present an occurrence of 
doing some things the wrong way at some time in the 
past. It may have been before proper methods of handling 
the various classes of trouble in the different departments 
of the plant had been established. It may have been that 
these mistakes, both large and small, were made in any 
of the various departments—operating, commercial, plant, 
or construction. For instance, the proper answering of the 
subscribers. 

Courtesy on the operators’ part creates the opinion of 
subscribers, to a great extent, in regard to the general 
policy of the company. If the operators are discourteous, 
it leads the subscriber to think that things are run in an 
unbusinesslike way, and that we are taking no interest 
in our service. If we can make each person whom we 
talk to in our business, feel that we are taking a personal 
interest in his or her I know we give a good 
impression of ourselves and our company. I have heard 
operators say that before they started in the telephone 
work they would get angry if the operator did not answer 
right on the second, or the line was reported busy, or 
they could not get their party to answer, and have said 
things to us they never would have said had they known 
just what an operator had to do. 

Our subscribers cannot see us. When they signal the 
office they want a response at once. If they do not get it 
and have to signal the second or third time, of course, they 
are in a good humor to give the operator a very uncivil 
answer. Then the operator is in good humor to give the 
next subscriber a very uncivil answer, and the chances 
are it will be passed around to a lot of people that day 
just on account of this first person. If there is anyone 
on earth who has to learn to control his or her temper, 
it is a person in the telephone business. We in the trouble 
department oftentimes are rushed with complaints and 
feel that the public has no mercy on us. We get a little 
warm under the collar when some fellow thinks he is 





servce, 


*Paper presented at annual get-together meeting of the 
employes of the Citizens Telephone Co. of Pekin, Ill. 
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the only subscriber running into the office, and though 
every line is out of service he wants his repaired first. 
But by using a little good judgment we can, in most 
cases, satisfy this person by explaining that we are mak- 
ing a strong effort to get him, and send him away feeling 
all right. 

Then we have a chronic complainer, someone who is 
always complaining every time we meet him, and never 


feels that he is getting his money’s worth. This is 
the fellow we should look after, for he can do our 
business a great deal of harm, if he is let go. He will 


get other people to thinking the same as he does. By 
making frequent tests on his line, inquiring about his serv- 
ice, and having a good talk with him, explaining the busi- 
ness a little and showing him that we are interested in 
giving him good service, we can most always bring him 
around to be a good subscriber. 

The person having the toll line troubles to look after 
has a very important part to handle. It probably has 
happened to every toll line troubleman that when he is out 
on the line looking for a short circuit, he will see a pin 
broken off, an insulator gone, a wire untied, a piece 
of brush hanging among the wires, or many other little 
troubles. But we are after that short circuit and neglect 
to clear these other little troubles we see, and maybe in 
the next day or so we will be sent over this same line 
for a case of trouble that developed from some of the 
things we neglected to repair on the first trip. How 
much better it would have been, if we had taken a little 
time and cleared these small cases of trouble, and by so 
doing saved the company many dollars. 

When a telephone is being installed and we are all 
ready to connect up with the line, we find that the con- 
nections were not all soldered and that we have neither 
a torch or solder with us. We think we will solder these 
connections the first time we are out this way. I be- 
lieve many connections have been left unsoldered by 
just this very thought and then we forget to solder until 
a case of trouble is reported on this line. 

What does this mean? Increased maintenance expense, 
poor service, and again a dissatisfied patron. There is 
one thing that I think is absolutely necessary to make 
our business a success and that is co-operation among 
the employes, operators, troublemen and managers. Good 
feeling should exist at all times. We should be boosters 
for each other personally, for the good of the individual 
exchange and the general welfare of the organization. 





Employes Co-Operate in Campaign for New Business. 


In order to stimulate the interest of its employes in the 
affairs of the company, the Mountain Home Telephone Co., 
of Plattsburg, N. Y., has inaugurated a prize and percen- 
tage system so that employes securing new business for 
the company will thereby earn a commission in addition to 
their regular salaries. 

in a circular letter announcing the new plan, the com- 
pany states that in order to put its system on a paying 
basis 1,500 new telephones are needed in its territory. In 
accomplishing this feat the company is seeking the co-oper- 
ation of its employes and proposes to pay them 5 per cent. 
of the first year’s annual rental on any business they turn 
in. This not only includes new telephones but also changes 
in service involving an increased revenue for the company, 
for example, changing a four-party business subscriber to 
two-party or individual line. 

In addition to the 5 per cent. commission, an extra bonus 
of $20 will be given to the employe in each department 
who turns in the greatest proportionate revenue to the 
total revenue of his or her exchange. A $20 gold piece 
will also be paid to each employe of the commercial de- 
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partment adding the most revenue iti proportion to the 
total revenue of that exchange. 

The contest was opened in May and will continue through 
the month of June and on July 4 the names of the prize 
winners will be announced and prizes and commissions paid. 


Booking Theater Seats by Telephone in London. 

According to D. H. Kennedy in the Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Journal, the telephone is largely employed in connec- 
tion with the booking of seats at theaters and several firms 
in London, notably Keith, Prowse & Co., Ashton, Mitchell 
& Co. and Cecil Roy, who have built up considerable busi- 
ness as middlemen between the theaters and the public. 
While it is true that seats can be booked direct from the 
box office of the theater, the best seats can also be obtained 
from these middlemen. The business heads of these firms 
exercise their judgment as to the future of a new play, and 
ir. cases where they purchase large blocks of seats for dates 
considerably ahead, it can be seen that the transaction eases 
the financial position of the theater manager and may prove 
not unremunerative to the other party. Keith, Prowse & 
Co. rent from the post office telephone department an ex- 
tensive system of private wires. At Poland street, in addi- 
tion to the six-position switchboard, there ‘are 30 desks 
equipped with telephones, switching keys, and incoming 
and outgoing lines for the booking clerks. The working 
of the system can best be explained by describing a trans- 
action. 

A customer calls in at 162 New Bond street, and desires 
to purchase two tickets for Covent Garden opera. The coun- 
ter clerk immediately lifts the receiver and speaking to 
the switch operator at Poland street says, “Opera—Book.” 
The switch operator connects Bond street with the book 
clerk who deals with opera reservations, the book clerk appro- 
priates two seats to the Bond street establishment, gives 
the numbers over the telephone, and the Bond street clerk 
makes out the tickets and delivers them to the customer 
in return for cash. 

But the customer may open an account at Bond street. 
and next time he wishes tickets he may apply for them by 
telephone. From his home he will ask for Regent 6000, 
and he will be connected with the private branch exchange 
operator at 162 New Bond street. The switch operator, 
immediately theater tickets are mentioned, connects with a 
telephone clerk in an adjoining room. He takes down the 
customer’s requirements, and by means of a switch trans- 
fers his telephone from the Bond street extension to a 
Poland street line. Then, as in the previous transaction, 
he communicates with the book clerk, obtains the numbers 
of the seats allotted, and then switching himself back to the 
exchange line, which meanwhile has been held by a holding 
key, he completes the transaction with the customer by 
giving the customer the numbers of the seats. The tickets 
are then delivered to the address of the caller by cyclist 
messenger. 








Suggestions for Securing Business by Telephone. 

B. B. Earley, manager of the Central Union Telephone Co. 
at Shelbyville, Ind., is making the telephone a business adjunct 
by his advertising. One such advertisement explains how to 
make a telephone agreement that is binding. Another explains 
the necessity for finding out without delay what has caused a 
falling off in orders from a customer, and urges the con- 
venience and quick action possible through use of the telephone. 
How to make the telephone agreement binding is explained as 
follows: 

“Get your facts and figures before you; ask the other party 
to put them down as you give them to him, then read them 
back to you. After this is done and you both agree—what more 
is there to do? And think of the short time it takes. That’s 
the telephone way.” 








Present and Future Possibilities of Telephone By-Products 


The Telegraph a Natural By-Product of the Telephone Line—Its Use for Private Wire Business and Stock 
Ticker Service—Possibilities of Fire Alarm and Police Telephone Service— 
Practicability of the Edison ‘“Telescribe”’ 


By Garrison Babcock 


[Epitor’s Note: Judging from the interest taken in the 
fire alarm and police patrol by-product, advocated by Gar- 
rison Babcock in advertisements and descriptions appearing 
in the late issues of TELEPHONY, it is evident that by- 
products constitute a live subject with telephone operating 
companies, Consequently we have requested Mr. Babcock to 
write an article outlining the present and prospective by- 
products of the telephone field. TELEPHONY would appre- 
ciate it if every reader of this article would write to the edi- 
tor, giving his views on the subject, adding anything of 
interest which may occur to him from either manufac- 
turing or operating standpoints. | 


TuHeE TELEGRAPH PHANTOM CIRCUIT. 


The most natural by-product of the telephone line is the 
telegraph phantom circuit; likewise the telephone is the 
natural by-product for telegraph companies. Back in the 
80’s, the Western Union Telegraph Co. entered the tele- 
phone field. After a great legal battle the plant con- 
structed in Central New York by Charles A. Rolfe, now 
of Redlands, Cal., was turned over to the Bell company 
along with the Edison patents, for a large block of Bell 
stock, which later proved of enormous value to the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. had no limitations against engaging in the 
telegraph business for its own and private wire service. 
During the 90’s, the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
developed an extensive “private wire” business with the 
brokerage firms of the United States to the undoubted 
consternation of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

The Independent toll line companies had developed to 
a point, by the year 1900, to appreciate the possibilities of 
the telegraph as a by-product. As their lines were rapidly 
extended, they soon began to make themselves felt to 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., and rate-cutting began. A survey of 
the field in 1912 found “leased” Independent telegraph 
lines extending in one continuous circuit of service from 
New York to Kentucky. The uselessness of rate-cutting 
in the telegraph by-product then became apparent. The 
Independents, themselves, gave very little attention to that 
phase of opportunity, and it was the firms furnishing the 
financial and sporting news which kept the Independents 
in the field by soliciting them to supply this capacity at 
low rates. 

The Bell and Western Union companies tired of rate- 
cutting and proceeded to supply a superior service. This 
was a logical weapon, for the Independents were not or- 
ganized, and their lines were not kept up to the standard 
of their competitors. If there was trouble on the “com- 
posit,” the local companies got into the habit of waiting 
until the other fellow proved his lines were clear, before 
he would start after his part of the circuit. Kicks from 
the phantom circuit ticker subscribers were met with ex- 
cuses that it was caused by the “other fellow.” When the 
agent of the service called, he was told to “take it or 
leave it.” 

As the price was cheap, he did the best he could with the 
various wire chiefs to keep them alert. But at last the sub- 
scribers tired of these service interruptions. At this junc- 


ture a new weapon was found to shut out the Independent 
“leased wires” on a large scale. Simultaneous with a new 
form of contract, whereby, if the ticker circuit was in 
trouble, the subscriber could use the telephone as an 
emergency, the best phantom circuit wire chiefs along 
the Independent lines were offered better pay. As within 
a night, the bulk of the interstate Independent leased wire 
service was a thing of the past. 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., for extensions and a 
few short line private wire users, still leases scattering 
Independent phantom circuits for telegraph purposes. But 
a once thriving Independent by-product has gone by the old 
route of “everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” The 
business is’ still there, and if the contracts are not per- 
petual, it might be revived with the new federal trade 
laws to offer a protection. But it will have to be made 
the business of someone who understands it before the 
“ticker” subscribers will try another chance of shutting 
their doors, while two wire chiefs wrangle over the ques- 
tion of whether the trouble is on this or that side of the 
boundary line. 

The present logical by-product is fire alarm and police 
telephone service right within the boundaries of a com- 
pany’s cable distribution. Many companies, in fact nearly 
every Independent company, has given the municipality 
the right to use its underground and aerial construction 
for fire alarm and police patrol service. By that token, un- 
der the terms of their franchise grant, many companies 
feel that they have lost their chance to develop this by- 
product. This is a great mistake, for although the city 
could use the “right,” do they use it? Can a municipal sys- 
tem compete with the kind of service you can give from 
either economic or efficiency standpoints? No. The cost 
of municipal fire alarms is prohibitive, except in the wealth- 
ier neighborhoods, and even then such systems only carry 
a small number of the total alarms. Telephone lines are 
now carrying free and with more accuracy, ten times the 
number of fire alarms than all of the municipal alarms sent 
over the city systems. 

Every telephone manager in America has been called 
upon to explain that his system is not an official fire alarm 
system, upon the occasion of a subscriber’s threat of law- 
suit, when he himself had talked with the fire department, 
but was too excited to tell who he was or where he lived. 


CENSUS FIGURES ON MUNICIPAL FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 


A little reference to the last United States census on 
municipal electric fire alarms and police patrol signaling 
systems will be found interesting. The total number of 
municipal fire alarm systems in the United States is only 
1,078 and police patrol signal systems only 248. The 
total number of fire alarm boxes is 73,793 and police patrol 
7,889. These figures are interesting when it is considered 
that there are approximately 10,000,000 telephone stations. 
Excluding the rural telephone subscribers, there are ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 telephone subscribers who would 
willingly pay a reasonable “direct tax” for a fire alarm 
on their premises, and twice that number of properties 
without telephones, who would subscribe for fire alarm. 
facilities. 
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The only requirements for fire alarms, which the writer 
has observed in insurance policies, are that there shall be 
a fire alarm signal station within 500 feet of the premises. 
Where suitable and approved alarms are provided, some 
classifications now receive as high as a 10 per cent. reduc- 
tion, because of the lowering of the fire damage hazard. In 
some sections of the country, a risk will be 10 cents, while 
the same base rate for the same classification of construc- 
tion will be $1, in another section of the country. It will 
therefore strike one that lessening the hazard affects the 
general rates, as well as the specific case. 

The field offers enormous possibilities, but the efficiency 
of service is too serious a matter to be treated as a side 
line. In the writer’s opinion, it requires the establishment 
of a bureau devoted to fire alarms, watchman clock service, 
burglar alarms and police patrol signal service in charge 
of a man who understands the requirements of insurance. 
Half-hearted attempts have been made in this direction 
and have failed to show great financial returns. Until the 
service is under the economic and efficiency requirements 
of the situation, it will not come in begging. It must be 
started by a man who understands insurance and sales- 
manship until the presence of a fire alarm on the premises 
is a policy requirement. It will then be a natural inherit- 
ance instead of the present natural opportunity. 

A careful analysis of what the police patrol telephone 
can accomplish for our municipal night watchman will 
show that a good salesman could place an outdoor tele- 
phone in every two blocks within the city limits, and the 
old Saying that “you never can find a policeman when 
there is trouble,” will disappear. 

As to the future, the development of telephone by-prod- 
ucts may be pictured as follows: Every first class habita- 
tion will have a telephone in every room—installed and 
maintained by the owner or tenant—a fire alarm in the 
hallways, an electric timepiece, and a burglar alarm system. 
All will pay a direct tax to the telephone plant, which will 
carry the service leased to a semi-official signal service 
bureau. 

One other service worthy of mention as a near future 
possibility, is shown by the Edison “Telescribe.” It is en- 
tirely practical to apply this device to a “service line,” giv- 
ing news and entertainment at different hours of the day, 
or, it will record messages while one is away from the 
office, or home. There one has an old dream come true— 
music with meals and news over the wire while it is hot. 

The opportunity for by-product development confront- 
ing the telephone company with its wires now extending 
within reach of every house in the city, is the same which 
made the meat packers wealthy, the Standard Oil a trust 
and the gas companies a first class utility. Even the elec- 
tric light plant has found its by-product opportunity in 
the sale of “exhaust steam” for heating service. The by- 
product earning is like the “cent saved,” it is worth two 
earned in any other manner, as it is the net earnings which 
count. 


Using the 25-Cent Slot for the War Tax Penny. 

In common with the majority of other telephone com- 
panies which are relying on the honest impulses of the 
American public to drop the war tax pennies into the 
slots when they use pay stations to make long distance 
calls of 15 cents or over, the Central Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Louisville, Ky., has been collecting more 
than enough to meet the revenue taxes. The experience 
of this company that enough of those who do not have the 
pennies at hand will drop nickels into the slots to more 
than make up for those who renig on the coppers is more 
or less true with all companies. And the Central Home 
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company is finding out, as are also other companies using 
the standard Gray automatic coin collector, that the pennies 
now and then stick in the nickel slot and put the col- 
lector out of business for the time being. 

This trouble became vexatious enough in some parts of 
the Central Home system so as to really interfere with the 
service and keep the troublemen more or less busy on 
occasions. The proposition was brought up at a recent 
meeting of the Maysville, Ky., exchange, and there it was 
suggested by J. J. Lynch, manager of the exchange, that 
the girls handling the toll business request the telephone 
users to drop the pennies in the “quarter slot.” Being 
lighter and not a great deal smaller than the nickel the* 
penny will sometimes stick in the five-cent slot, while it is 
said to be almost impossible for it to hang in the 25-cent 
slot. The plan proved so uniformly successful in the Mays- 
ville operations that it has been put into effect all over the 
system, and now the toll line operators of the Central 
Home company direct the persons using the line: 

“And please put the war tax penny in the 25-cent slot.” 





Use of Railway Telephone in Directing Construction Gangs. 

By means of the telephone system which has been in 
stalled and put into service by the Cincinnati Southern 
(Queen & Crescent) division of the Southern Railway, 
there has been a marked increase in efficient use of the 
construction gangs. The work trains, like all other trains, 
are provided with portable telephones by means of which 
the conductor can cut in on the division circuit and ascer- 
tain the time of arrival of trains at any particular point. 
In the case of one work train it is estimated that the fore- 
man, who was working on a single track with a large 
body of men, was able to utilize 25 per cent. more of their 
time during working hours than would have been possible 
without diligent use of the telephone. 

Few railroads, it is stated, are as well equipped with 
telephones as the Queen & Crescent. Four wires have 
been strung from Cincinnati to Meridian, Miss., circuits 
being provided between Cincinnati and Danville, Ky., Dan- 
ville and Oakdale, Ky., Oakdale and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Chattanooga and Birmingham, Ala., Birmingham and Me- 
ridian. A phantom circuit has been superimposed upon the 
local circuits, supplying communication from the general 
offices with the division headquarters, at Danville, Ky. 





Telephone Facilitates Distribution of Race Results. 

The Evening News at Carmelite House, London, England, 
according to a paper presented before the Telegraph and 
Telephone Society of London, by D. H. Kennedy, has a 
small special switchboard used solely for the distribution of 
press intelligence, which has a special interest of its own. 
Fifteen lines to the Holborn exchange are set apart for this 
purpose and connected to an assistant editor’s room. Two op- 
erators are employed to handle these lines which are used for 
the purpose of rapidly distributing to London and the provinces 
news of special events, more especially big racing events. One 
operator deals with London and the other with the provinces. 

To illustrate this service, let us suppose it is one of the 
big race days. The afternoon edition of the Evening News 
is distributed throughout London in advance of the race, 
but the Evening News’ agents have instructions to call up 
by telephone for the result. Armed with large bundles of 
newspapers and small rubber stamps, the newsboys wait at 
the different points till the race news is about due. 

Then getting in touch with Carmelite House by telephone, 
and receiving the race report, the papers are stamped with the 
result and immediately distributed. In the same manner news 
of this nature is distributed to provincial towns up to a radius 
of about 150 miles. 





From Factory 


The Metropolitan Subway Cable Rack. 

The Metropolitan subway cable rack shown in the ac- 
companying illustration is said to be the only hanger in 
use which insulates the from the manhole proper. 
In the greater number of cases of trouble from electrolysis, 
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Cable Rack Showing the Different Sizes of Hangers. 


the underground cables receive or discharge their stray 
currents on the sheath through the medium of the cable 
stanchion er rack. The porcelain insulator used in the 
Metropolitan cable rack, it is maintained, prevents trouble 
from this source for all telephone, power and signal cable 
construction. 

This type of hanger does not require that the cable be 
placed in a set or fixed position from the racking wall of 
a manhole. The grooved hanger allows the porcelain insu- 
lator to be moved to any position of the cable. This is an 
important factor in alteration and improvement work made 
necessary where new and additional cables require in- 
creased racking facilities. 

A manhole with its entire racking walls filled with cable 
by the old method of placing the cable in one vertical plane, 
requires much less readjustment of the older cable in order 
to conform to the single, double, or triplex hangers, on 
account of this added adjustable feature of the porcelain 
pillow. 

Where the equipment of this type of stanchion and 
hanger is made a part of the original manhole construc- 
tion, the matter of later handling of the cable is much 
simplified. The practical cable man fully appreciates the 
trouble involved when, later, the movement of the older 
bottom or inner cable is required. With the Metropolitan 





and Salesroom 


cable hanger, the porcelain insulator is simply slipped from 
under the cable and the hanger lifted from the slot by 
raising the cable one-half an inch, leaving the cable en- 


tirely free. 

The hangers are made in three different sizes, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, to accommodate the 
number of cable to be supported. The Metropolitan Engi- 
neering Co., Forty-second Street Building, New York, is 


the manufacturer of this type of cable rack and will be 
pleased to send further information to anyone desiring it. 





New American Electric Bulletin. 

The American Electric Co., of Chicago, has just issued 
Bulletin No. 22, seventh edition, on the “Construction of 
Country Telephone Lines.” This bulletin contains 60 pages 
of up-to-date information for the small exchange and rural 
line telephone companies and is a complete and practical 
guide for the installation and maintenance of this class of 
magneto plants. 

Suggestions are presented in clear and understandable 
language for the organization of a rural telephone com- 
pany, including a model constitution and by-laws. The 
operation of a telephone is described and methods of lo- 
cating ordinary troubles that are found in the operation of 
a telephone line are also explained. The bulletin contains 
suggestions for the construction of rural telephone lines, 
specifications and estimates of the cost of construction and 
operation. Numerous illustrations are used to place more 
clearly before the reader’s mind the points brought out in 
the text. 

In conjunction with this information, interesting descrip- 
tions are given of some of the telephone products of the 
American factory, particularly equipment necessary for the 
construction and operation of rural telephone systems. 

The American Electric Co. will be pleased to send a copy 
of its new bulletin to anyone desiring it, upon request. 





Inter-Comm-Phone Installation in New York City. 

J. J. Mack, manager and owner of the Telephone Sales 
& Equipment Co., who represents the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. in New York City, recently installed 
in the new offices of the Vacuum Oil Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York City, an Inter-Comm-Phone system consisting 
of 72 stations. 

The 72 stations comprise 6, 12, 22 and 32-station capacity 
instruments, most of which are of the combination type 
telephones. In the near future three more stations are to be 
installed, making a total of 75 stations. 

When the Vacuum Oil Co. contemplated installing a 
private telephone system, two members of the organiza- 
tion were appointed to investigate the various systems on 
the market. The Stromberg-Carlson . Inter-Contn-Phone 
system was the one selected as best meeting their par- 
ticular requirements. 

The wiring arrangement was worked out in a very feasible 
manner. Separate conduit was run under the floor from each 
telephone to the cable shaft in the center of the floor upon 
which the offices are located. At this point the various 
cables are fanned out and connected to Murdock double 
lock nut terminals, and a cross connecting rack is installed 
to facilitate working out the desired combination of con- 
nections. 

A small set of storage batteries supplies the energy for 
the talking, signaling, annunciator and bell circuits, which 
are charged from 110-volt. direct current power mains, 
through lamp resistance. These lamps are mounted on a 
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small slate panel in connection with’ the charging and dis- 
charging switches. The batteries are charged regularly 
once a week and the entire system is maintained by J. J. 
Mack. 

It is stated that the system is rendering excellent serv- 
ice. 


Matthews Telefaults Used by Central Home Company. 
The following letter requesting a price list on Matthews 
Telefaults was recently received by W. N. Matthews & 
3rother, of St. Louis, Mo., from Minor Corman, general 
superintendent of the Central Home Telephone & Tele- 





graph Co., Louisville, Ky.: 

“We are in need of a Matthews Telefault for one of our 
exchanges and in searching our files I do not find your 
price list. Our requisition is being held pending this in- 
formation. 

“In the last issue of TELEPHONY, on page 15, I noticed 
that 18 of the Woodpecker Telefaults were shipped to New 
Zealand. We are using five at the present time and have 
been getting excellent results, though some of them are 
of your older type.” 





Bank to Install Stromberg Intercommunicating System. 

The First National Bank, of Lebanon, Ind., has decided 
to install an intercommunicating telephone system in its 
new building. An order for the necessary equipment has 
been placed with the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue Hoyt E.LectrricaAL INSTRUMENT Works, Penacook, N. H., 
announce the appointment of Ernest M. Hobbs as district sales 
manager with headquarters at 967% Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 





Meeting of Employes of Creston (Iowa) Mutual Company. 
The employes and officers of the Creston Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. recently held a conference at Creston, Iowa, at 


which an interesting program was carried out. Miss T. 
Anne Branes, traveling instructor for the Iowa Independent 


Telephone Association, recently spent two weeks in Creston 
instructing the operators how to render service of the high- 
est efficiency. This conference was held shortly before 
Miss Barnes left Creston. A number of companies visited 
by her are adopting this conference idea and profiting by 
it. Some of them have adopted the plan of holding meetings 
once a month. 

The program included a talk by J. C. Sullivan, president 
of the company, on “Public Service.” This was followed 
by an address by the manager, Geo. E. Atkinson, on “Tele- 
phone Service from a Manager’s Viewpoint.” C. J. At- 
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kinson, bookkeeper for the company, presented a paper on 
“Toll Accounting,” and Miss Mabel A. Taylor spoke on 
“Collections.” 

“Reporting and Clearing Trouble” is the subject discussed 
in a paper by G. N. Frymire, after which Miss 
Quinn read a paper on “Service from the Chief Operator’s 


Kathryn 


Viewpoint.” “Our Duties” is the title of a paper presented 
by Miss Pearl Conrad. Mrs. Mamie Frank spoke on “Our 
Spalding Exchange,” and Miss Adda Culver on “Our Ori- 
A most interesting and instructive ad- 
“Co-operation 


ent Exchange.” 
dress by Miss Barnes on Between 
Distance Operators” concluded the program. 


Long 
Delicious re- 
freshments were then served, the napkins and place cards 
bearing the Independent shield. 





Correspondence Course for Telephone Operators. 


To supplement the regularly established telephone edu- 
cational system of the state of Texas a free correspondence 
school has been established for telephone operators. It 
is proposed by this means to add to the degree of safety 
afforded by the telephone and make common the kind of 
service which occasionally gains public recognition as lives 
are preserved, lost people found and property saved. At 
the same time the uses and the means of courtesy, the in- 
fluence of a pleasant voice and the countless elements in 
telephone service which make for efficiency, are included 
in the curriculum. 

This unique school was recently opened and is now in 
full swing with 570 young women from 200 Texas towns 
and villages enrolled. 

The school was established by Percy Redmund, general 
superintendent of traffic for the Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co., Dallas, Texas. At the head of the faculty 
is S. L. Tabor, supervisor of traffic. Ambitious Southwest- 
ern and connecting company operators are placed in direct 
contact with experts in different lines of telephone work 
reaching their experience. 

The first course in this correspondence school covers 
the subject of long distance operating. This course will 
last ten weeks and others are then to be offered. As the 
work of the school is extended, it is proposed to give the 
opportunity for special instruction along telephone lines to 
all of the 4,000 telephone operators of the Southwestern 
company in the state of Texas. 

At first it was proposed to limit the correspondence 
school enrollment to 300, but applications were received 
in such number that facilities were extended. No more 
students accommodated in the first 
offered, but the success of the experiment has been such 
as to warrant a material increase in 
officials have explained. 


can be course as 


facilities, the school 





Co-operation among your fellows is the spirit 
of modern business. It’s the foundation which 
assures success. The man who radiates in his 
own sphere will gradually wither up, whereas 
he who rubs elbows with his fellows will be- 
come infinitely more prosperous. 





Every telephone company should be a member of the 
National Independent Telephone Association 


NATIONAL INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
527 Colorado Bldg. 


Such has been the history of experience in the 
telephone field, Ask any telephone company 
which is a member of the Association if it’s 
worth a dollar a year—Then send your dollar 


today. 


Washington, D. C. 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





Conduction in Iowa. 

“Is there a law in the state of Iowa requiring a light 
and power company to keep its circuits free from ground, 
or to such an extent that it will not interfere with a tele- 
phone system? 

“The light company in this town has been rebuilding 
that portion of its plant which covers the business dis- 
trict, doing away with its covered wires and using bare 
aluminum strand supported on steel poles in its stead. The 
pressure maintained between the two outside wires is 220 
volts, direct current, and between either outside wire and 
the central or neutral wire, 110 volts, direct current. 

“Our telephone system uses the earth as a common 
ground and we had no trouble until the bare wires were in- 
stalled. It is now no uncommon occurrence to get from 
a fraction to three volts of current on any grounded line. 
This, of course, causes our supervisory relays to operate 
without any direct cause and also makes the lines noisy.” 


The operation of electric light and power circuits in 
Iowa is governed by the same general principle of law as 
elsewhere. This is that a person, even in the transaction of 
a lawful trade or business, upon his own land, may not 
gather there, by artificial means, a natural element like 
electricity, and discharge it in such a volume that, owing 
to the conductive properties of the earth, it will be con- 
veyed onto the grounds of his neighbor, with such force 
and to such an extent as tO break up his business or im- 
pair the value of his property. Hudson River Telephone 
Co. vs. Watervliet & R. Co., 135 New York, 394, 642; 32 
Northeastern, 148. 

In such case an electric company is liable to the tele- 
phone company for damages. The telephone company may 
also secure an injunction to protect itself from injury. This 
is the rule where the wires of the telephone company are 
grounded upon its own or its subscribers’ property. Where 
the telephone company’s wires are grounded in the 
streets, the company is not entitled to the same protection. 
The use of the streets is primarily for purposes of travel 
and hence when grounded in the public ways no one elec- 
tric company is entitled to any superior rights over the 
others. McMillan on “Telephone Law,” chapter 11. 





Parallel Lines in Tennessee. 

“Will you kindly furnish me with information relative 
to the regulation of the construction of parallel lines in 
Tennessee; also the law which regulates crossings? What 
distance will it be necessary to go over or under the lines 
of a competing company? What distance away should par- 
allel lines be placed? Our lines will be properly transposed 
and full metallic and all precautions will be taken to pre- 
vent cross talk by induction.” 


The general rule that regulates the construction of paral- 
lel and crossing lines is that such a distance between them 
should be maintained as will avoid trouble. The distance 
depends very largely upon the two systems, taking into 
consideration all the facts and circumstances in each case. 
One general rule that can be laid down is that the distance 
must be such as to be safe and to prevent interference 
between the wires under the circumstances of each case. 

The distance between wires should be greater in cities 
and towns than in the country. The reason for this lies 
in the greater density of population and the greater num- 
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Legal Cases and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 


ber of wires in cities and towns. In the country a dis- 
tance of 10 inches between the nearest wires stretched upon 
cross arms to adjacent poles of competing companies, was 
held sufficient while in the city a distance of four feet 
between wires on the poles of respective companies was 
required. 

Northern Telephone Co. vs. Iowa Telephone Co., 98 
Northwestern 113. McMillan on “Telephone Law,” sec- 
tion 15. 





Underwriting Agreement. 


Adolphus Busch of St. Louis, Mo., was one of the directors 
of the United States Independent Telephone Co. and the first 
of about 56 subscribers to sign an underwriting contract for 
the company’s bonds. By the contract, Mr. Busch subscribed 
for $100,000 at par of the bonds, which were secured by the 
plaintiff's personal property under a collateral trust agreement, 
and agreed to pay the amount of his subscription in five equal 
installments. He paid the first four installments and took 
$80,000 of the bonds and $32,000 at par of the fully paid, non- 
assessible stock of the company; but when the last installment 
of his subscription fell due, the company, which had been pros- 
perous and promising when he subscribed, had become insol- 
vent, and he declined to pay it. Judgment was rendered against 
him, from which his estate appealed. The main contention 
was that the underwriting agreement was a mere executory 
contract to loan money to the telephone company and not an 
agreement to insure the sale of, or purchase its bonds, and 
that there could be no lawful recovery for the breach of 
such a contract by a subscriber for several reasons, chief of 
which was the insolvency of the corporation and the deprecia- 
tion and worthlessness of its bonds. 

The consideration for the underwriting agreement was stat- 
ed as its promise to sell and deliver to the subscribers the 
amount of bonds mentioned and to pay him 5 per cent. com- 
mission in cash and 40 per cent. in fully paid non-assessible 
stock of the corporation for selling or purchasing the sub- 
scribed bonds. This agreement was held to be an “underwrit- 
ing,” a contract to insure the sale of the bonds at par, and, if 
they are not sold, to buy them at that price and not a mere 
contract to make a loan to the corporation. Hence the court 
held that the subsequent insolvency of the corporation and 
the subsequent worthlessness of its bonds and stock constituted 
no defense to the action. 

Another defense was a breach of agreement on the part of 
the corporation, in that just before the defendant signed the 
underwriting agreement, the company at his demand and that 
of other St. Louis directors, agreed to build a plant there, cost- 
ing about a million dollars and defendant thereupon raised 
his subscription from $50,000 to $100,000. This agreement fixed 
no time for the erection of the plant and was neither em- 
bodied nor referred to in the underwriting. The plant was 
never built. It was held that these facts constituted no defense 
to the suit because the agreement to build a plant was a cov- 
enant independent of the subscription agreement. 

The measure of damages for the breach of the subscrip- 
tion agreement was held to be the difference between the price 
at which defendant agreed to insure the sale or to purchase the 
securities, and their value. The lower court did not find the 
value of the bonds ard stock, or the difference between that 
value and the agreed price. On account of this failure, the 
judgment against the defendant was reversed. Busch vs. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 217 Federal, 328. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

W. M. Bynum, assistant auditor of the Oil Belt Terminal 
Railroad in Oklahoma, has become manager of the Jennings 
Telephone Co., at Jennings, Okla. 

S. B. WitttaMs, for two years plant supervisor of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, at Erie, Pa., was recently pro- 
moted to the position of plant superintendent of the Philadel- 


phia and suburban district. Robert T. Kennedy, formerly engi- 
neer at the Syracuse, N. Y., division of the company, succeeded 
him. 


D. D. Carrico, manager of the Stanford, Ky., plant of the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. for nearly a year, has 
been made district plant supervisor for the company, with 
headquarters at Frankfort, Ky. 
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L. L. Mason, for the past year cashier in the offices of the 
Virginia & Tennessee Telephone Co., of Roanoke, Va., has 
been appointed local manager of the company in Wise and Lee 
counties, with headquarters at Norton, Va. 

M. J. MAcMILLAN, district manager of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., at San Jose, Cal., has been made manager 
of the company’s properties in the state of Nevada, with head- 
quarters in Reno. He is succeeded by A. A. Halsey, who for- 
merly occupied that position but who was relieved two and a 
half years ago by Mr. Macmillan on account of illness. 

H. B. Porter, plant superintendent of the Harrisburg district 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, has been promoted 
to the position of engineer of outside plant at Philadelphia. 
He will be succeeded by H. C. Kunkel, who for a number of 
years held the position of superintendent of the eastern division, 
with headquarters at Allentown. 


Obituary. 

Horace B. Weep, formerly manager of the Mansfield, Mo., 
exchange of the Mansfield & Ava Telephone Co., died recently 
at his home in Mansfield of Bright’s disease. 

J. WAsuBurRN MELENDY, president of the Melendy Telephone 
Co., South Londonderry, Vt., died suddenly at his home on 
June 13. Mr. Melendy was known throughout the state as a 
man of unusual public spirit. He was born in Londonderry 
in 1845, and was selectman of the town for many years. He 
was instrumental in building the Brattleboro & Whitehall Rail- 
road, and had served as state senator. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

RoAcHDALE, Inp.—The Roachdale Telephone Co. recently 
filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The following are directors: J. W. Miller, J. R. Britton, S. C. 
Miller and others. 

Moon, Ky.—The Moon Telephone Co. has been granted a 
charter, with capital stock of $240. The incorporators are 
M. F. Holdbrook, D. M. Cox, P. C. Brown, and Ben Isom. 


WincuestTEr, Ky.—The Jones Gray Telephone Co. has been 
recently incorporated here with a capital stock of $5,000. The 
incorporators are E. M. Jones, J. F. Gray and B. H. Jourtt. 

BertHa, Minn.—The Evergreen Telephone Co. has been re- 
cently organized with a capital stock of $600 and incorporation 
papers filed. The incorporators are Albert Klauser, Clayton 
Church, Emil Steinberg and Leo Bolhland. 

Wise River, Mont.—The Dewey Telephone Co. has been re- 
cently incorporated with a capital stock of $1,500. The in- 
corporators are B. B. Mallon, R. R. Hughes, and A. F. Cline. 

Waynoka, Oxta.—The McKinley Mutual Telephone System 
recently secured its incorporation papers, the capital stock 
being $500.: The incorporators are R. A. Cropp, I. S. Fox and 
E. Eggleston. 

Havetock, N. D.—The Teepee Butte Telephone Co. recently 
filed papers of incorporation. The capital stock is placed at 
$3,000. The incorporators are A. Scharick, J. Stang, H. O. 
Kunze and E. S. DeLancy. 

_ Ricnarpton, N. D.—Articles of incorporation were recently 
issued to the Kuhn Telephone Co. with a capital stock of 
$10,000. 

BRENCKENRIDGE, S. D.—The Bison Telephone Co. has been 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. F. Jen- 
newein, O. Loose and A. McKinstry are the incorporators. 

Lake Annes, S. D.—The White Swan Telephone Co. has 
been granted a charter, with a capital stock of $900. The in- 
corporators are Frank Dvorak, Joseph Svanda, John Carda, 
and Alois Bouza. 


MeckiinG, S. D.—The Meckling Rurual Telephone Co. has 
heen recently incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. The 
incorporators are S. D. Myron, H. Hanson, H. Peterson and 
.. Ahrendt. 

MiLuincton, TENN.—The Millington Telephone Co. with 
a capital stock of $10,000 was recently incorporated by E. 
Woods, W. H. Bass, G. J. Clampt and others. 

Barron, Wis.—The Barron County Telephone Co, has been 
organized as a corporation, with a capital stock of $100,000. 
‘he directors are: DeWitt Post, president; and J. E. Horsman, 
secretary. ; 

Laona, Wis.—The Laona & Northern Telephone Co. recent- 
ly filed papers of incorporation. The capital stock is placed at 
$1,000. The incorporators are F. E. Alderton, Rob. R. Quale, 
and John D. Kissinger. 

SANBORN, Wis.—The Sanborn Telephone Co. has been re- 
cently incorporated, with a capital stock of $4,000. The in- 


corporators are E. M. Bartlett, Theodore Werder, and Nels 
Swanson. 





TELEPHONY 


Construction. 


MUNCIE, Inp.—The Central Union Telephone Co. has ap- 
propriated $30,000 to be spent on improvements which will 


give facilities for about 1,500 new telephones. New cable and 
additional exchange room will be provided. 

ELIZABETHTOWN, Ky.—The Hardin County Kentucky Tele- 
phone Co. is stringing 5,000 feet of new cable, which makes a 
total of 15,000 feet of cable extension during the last three 
years. The company also plans to overhaul all of its rural lines 
this summer and to install Adsit lockouts on a number of 
farmer party lines. 


FAIRMONT, Minn.—The Fairmont Telephone Co. is making a 
number of improvements to its system, including the construc- 
tion of a new two-story fireproof building. Contract has al- 
ready been placed for a new two-section switchboard with the 
latest automatic features, 1,500 feet of 400-pr. cable and 4,000 
feet of conduit. The Fairmont exchange is located in a city 
of 4,000 inhabitants and has 787 telephones installed. The com- 
pany is experiencing an unusual growth. A gain of 118 sub- 
scribers was made during the past year, and 1915 promises to 
beat all records. 

RicHarpton, N. D.—The Kuhn Telephone Co. will erect 
about twenty-five miles of line during the coming summer. 

Hankow, Cuina.—According to a statement made by Chow 
Wan Pang, director of posts and telegraphs in the ministry of 
communications, specifications have been completed and tenders 
will be called for in the near future for the construction of a 
telephone system in the Wuhan cities, Wuchang, Hankow and 
Hanyang. 

Financial. 


West JEFFERSON, O.—The West Jefferson Home Telephone 
Co. recently increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $45,000. 

SHABBONA, ILL.—The Intertownship Telephone Co. increased 
its capital to $30,000. 


Elections. 


Fow er, Cat.—The Fowler Independent ‘Telephone Co. met 
recently and elected the following directors for office during 
the ensuing year. President, J. M. Gillespie; vice-president, 
J. S. Manley; secretary, J. H. Weinberg. J. Long was 
elected as manager. 

CasTANA, Iowa.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Castana Telephone Co. V. J. Donlin was re-elected presi- 
dent, W. H. Kennedy, vice-president: M. F. Minthorn, secretary 
and E. W. Baumann, treasurer. The directors elected were 
M. L. Gordon, L. E. Hoadley, William Moss and Harry Scott. 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—At the annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co., the following officers were elected: 
President. B. E. Sunny, Chicago; vice-presidents, Dudley E. 
Waters, Grand Rapids, Mich.; A. Burt, Chicago; H. F. Hill, 
Detroit; secretary, W. I. Mizner, Detroit; general manager, 
A. Von Schlegell, Detroit; directors, U. N. Bethel, New York; 
F. W. Blair, Detroit; Dudley E. Waters and William Judson, 
Grand Rapids; A. Burt, Chicago; D. M. Cummings, Chicago; 
N. C. Kingsbury, New York; Henry Russell, Detroit; B. E. 
Sunny, Chicago; T. N. Vail, New York. 


THREE Forks, Mont.—The Farmers Telephone Co. held a 
meeting recently for purpose of electing officers. The follow- 
ing are the officers for the coming year: Grover Watson, 
president; Dick Fabrick, vice-president and treasurer and Dick 
Young, secretary. 

DELAWARE, Ou10.—The stockholders of the Prospect Tele- 
phone Co. held their annual meeting, recently for the election 
of directors and officers. The directors for the ensuing year 
are: W. Guy Jones, D. H. Battenfield, W. M. Heseltine, W. F. 
Mitchell, J. L. Sperling, W. M. Bell and H. W. Powers. The 
officers chosen were Guv Jones, president; D. H. Battenfield, 
vice-president; and H. W. Powers, secretary and treasurer. 


Franchise. 


LouIsvILLE, Coto.—The Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has been granted a franchise in this town. 


Miscellaneous. 


PapucaH, Ky.—The Paducah Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has purchased from E. W. Horr the Independent telephone 
line extending from Wickliffe to Blandville, with a large num- 
ber of subscribers in Ballard county, Ky., and connection has 
been made with the Central Home system. 

WuiteEssurc, Ky.—The Whitesburg Telephone Co. has just 
acquired the Rockhouse Telephone Co.’s line between this town 
and Blackey, and has a force of men overhauling and repair- 
ing the line. This addition will give communication with 
Hazard, Blackey, Cornettsville, Viper, Jackson and other points 
along the Lexington & Eastern Railway. 
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REMOVING THE POLES 
USING 


ORANGEBURG 
FIBRE CONDUIT 


Streets are not blocked, 










Work is done rapidly and 
economically. 


Permanent Protection to Cables. 


Complete Data in Book ‘‘H’’ 


The Fibre Conduit Company 


Orangeburg, N. Y. 





New York 


Boston 


Chicago 
San Francisco 




















It Was a 
Dark and 
Stormy Night 


and lightning was playing tag with the equipment, when 
the manager said— 

“Bill | should have ordered those Chapman Lightning 
Arresters last month.’ 

Moral—Never put off until tomorrow what you should 
have done last month. 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC C0., 





Minneapolis, Minn 








FIBRE INSULATORS AND 
. . TERMINAL BLOCKS . . 


The World’s Best Standard in all 
Correct Construction. EUREKA 
Insulated Nails are extensively em- 

ployed by the leading Telephone Com- 
i panies. Samples and particulars 
furnished promptly on request. 


EUREK 





EUREKA Terminal Blocks are 
being generally adopted in railroad 
work. 


Eureka Supply Co. 
SEWELL, N. J. 











D. C. & WM. B. JACKSON 


Pi nny ENGINEERS sy 
Plans, Specifications, Supervision of seeeiema 
General Superintendence and Management 
Examinations and Reports 
Financial Investigations and Rate Adjustments 


48 Boylston St. 


CHARLES S. WILSON 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


2054 Continental and Commercial Nat. Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Formerly Assistant Examiner in the United States Patents Office 








W. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports 
Appraisal and Supervision 


617 Commerce Bidg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


McMEEN and MILLER 


(Incorporated) 
Samuel G. McMeen Kempster B. Miller Leigh S. Keith 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


1454 Monadnock Block 407 Electric Building 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 








John K. Stone & Co. 


3801 Bryant Ave. S. 344-351 Monadnock Block, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, III. 
Telephone Engineering and Contracting, Plans and Specifications. 


Appraisal of Telephone Properties, made from experience of 25 
years in the Telephone Business. 








@ EVERSTICK ANCHORS 


Have the greatest holdin 
power. More ‘‘Eversticks 
used than all other patent- 
edanchors. There’a reason. 
Write for literature. 


Everstick Anchor Co. 
ST. \ 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw 





REBUILT BARGAINS 


Dean Electric Co. No. 1800 Straight line common battery Steel Hotel 


Sets @ $3.75; Harmonic with any cycle ringer.......-...sesseeee: 4.75 
Kellogg No. 631 Straight line common battery Steel Hotel sets @ 

$4.00; Harmonic with any cycle ringer...........secseeeeeccevcees 5.00 
Swedish American No. 99, 5-bar 1600 ohm bridging compacts....... 00 

Monarch 3-bar 1000 ohm bridging Hotel sets @ $3.75; “ah hinged 
EE 660:6000: bkbndSSER SOREECESEORERTHESRbRDSOHOODOL6ERE +S 4.00 
Kellogg talk and ring through type repeating coils..............++- 2.25 
Dean Electric Co. No. 1620 Phantom Coils...........+seeeeseeceeees 3.00 
No. 1 glass knobs, size 14%x1% inches, per 100, 60c; lots of 1000... 5.00 


For complete list of standard apparatus refer to our 
REBUILT BARGAIN BULLETIN No. 6 (Free on request). 
Stock received since Bulletin was published shown in our 
TELEPHONY ads. 


Rebuilt Telephone Equipment Company 
2127-2129 West 21st Street Chicago, IIl. 














J-M TELEPHONE MATERIALS 
J-M Fibre Conduit. ‘“Noark’’ Fuses —4 Fuse Devices, J-M Textiles, 
J-M Tapes bx Splicing Comp I-M A Roofing, 
J-M Transite Ebony Asbestos Wood. 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 





New York and every large city 











his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





